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fO figure in religious history stands out so 
vividly—no historic personality is so mag- 
netic—as that of Paul the Apostle. In the 


~B palace at Cesarea this story opens, when 





Paul took the stand which called out that 
famous comment: “This man might have been set free 
if he had not appealed unto Ceesar.”’ 

In and out of the great drama of Rome in her throes 
of change moves Paul, quietly wielding his titanic power. 
i we learn to know him as a tender, 


In ‘Lux Crucis” 


loving man. Wesee Nero and the rottenness of his court; 
we see the Christians going triumphantly to their dooms; 
we see Rome burn and evil flourish; and we see at last 
the tumbling of the old gods. And all the time we are 
following the story of a Roman officer’s love for a Chris- 
tian maid—a tale that even without this wonderful setting 
would stand out as a love story of strangely vital power 


and charm. 
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COMMENT 


A CONCERTED movement is about to be made by Massachusetts 
Democrats to put forward as the candidate for their party’s 
nomination for the Presidency Mr. Richard Olney, who, it is 
well known, was successively Attorney-General and Secretary 
of State in Mr. Cleveland’s second administration. Mr, Will- 
iam S. MeNary, Chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee of Massachusetts, is said to have announced that, at a 
meeting of the committee to be held presently, a resolution 
will be adopted asking for Mr. Olney the united support of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. It is quite possible that the delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention from Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont might, on the first ballot, vote for Mr. Olney, if they 
thought he had a fair chance of securing the nomination. 
Rhode Island, on the other hand, has in Governor Garvin a 
candidate of her own; and experience has shown that, in na- 
tional conventions, Connecticut is apt to follow the lead of 
New York, except when the latter’s delegates have been domi- 
pated by Tammany Hall, as was the case on the occasions 
when they opposed Mr. Cleveland. If New York should put 
forward a candidate acceptable to conservative Democrats, he 
would be reasonably sure of support from the Connecticut 
delegates. That Mr. Olney (if New York should name Judge 
Parker) could obtain any votes in the convention from the 
Southern States is improbable. Could he hope for assistance 
from the Bryanites, headed by Mr. Bryan himself, and by 
Messrs. Johnson, Carter Harrison, and Hearst ? 


It is true that he advocated the election of Mr. Bryan in 
1900, believing anti-imperialism to be the chief issue before 
the country, but he, like Judge Gray of Delaware, was an 
avowed opponent of the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
deney in 1896. Chief-Judge Parker, on the other hand, voted 
for Mr. Bryan in both years, although, as a representative of 
his State judiciary, he did not take, and was not expected to 
take, a conspicuous part in the campaigns. As for Mr. Olney’s 
qualifications for an energetic and successful canvass, he is 
more effective with the pen than with the tongue, and his best 
friends would searcely deseribe him as “magnetic.” It may 
be, however, that, since Mr. Bryan delivered his “cross of 
gold” speech, Demeerats have had enough of “ magnetism ” to 
last them a lifetime. A weighty objection to Mr. Olney is, 
as we have said, the undisputed fact that he could not carry 
his own State. For the Democracy at this critical conjunec- 
ture to select for its champion a man who could not earry his 
own State is as if a university erew should take for stroke-oar 
amen who could not pull his own weight. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the far-reaching and powerful influence 
of ex-President Cleveland would be exerted on Mr. Olney’s 
behalf. Yet it would not surprise us if many of those to whom 
he may urgently commend the choice of his Secretary of State 
should answer as the Puritan maiden replied to John Alden: 
* Why don’t vou speak for yourself, John?” 
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Some people are inclined to smile when the daily newspapers 
talk about the composition of Mayor McClellan’s “ cabinet. 
As‘a matter of fact, the functions discharged by his principad 
coadjutors are more comprehensive and weighty than those 
entrusted to ministers in many a monarchy. Even in respect 
of population the city of New York may be bracketed with 
several kingdoms, while as regards command of capital she 
is far more powerful than Portugal, Rumania, or Sweden and 
Norway, and may be compared with Belgium and Holland, if 
not with Spain. Her ocean-borne commerce is second to that 
of London alone, and she is one of the greatest manufacturing 
centres that the world has seen. Her annual budget is much 
larger than was that of the whole United States before the 
civil war. Under the circumstances, we can scarcely term it 
magniloquence to speak of the new Mayor’s chief assistants 
in the administration of the affairs of the colossal munici- 
pality as constituting a “cabinet.” In proportion, of course, 
to the importance of the function is the public interest attach- 
ing to the selection of the men who will discharge them dur- 
ing the next two years. We did not advocate the election of 
Mr. McClellan, but we are bound to recognize that he enters 
upon the Mayoralty under good auspices, so far as auguries 
may be drawn from many of the appointments that he has 
made. It is true that not Mr. McClellan, but Mr. C. F. 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, is to be credited with 
the nomination and election of Mr. Grout to the Comptroller- 
ship, and of Mr. Fornes to the presidency of the Board of 
Aldermen. So far as these two officials are concerned, we may 
be confident that the honorable traditions of the Low adminis- 
tration will be upheld. 


” 


It is, of course, by his distribution of the appointive offices 
that Mr. McClellan will be judged. From this point of view, 
it is gratifying to find him insisting on retaining in offic 
Major John MeGaw Woodbury, who has been Street-Cleaning 
Commissioner under the fusion administration, and who, as 
such, has an immense amount of patronage at his command. 
Not less acceptable and promising is the appointment of Mr. 
William McAdoo, for several terms a member of the Federal 
House of Representatives from New Jersey, and Assistant- 
Secretary of the Navy in the last Cleveland administration, to 
be Police Commissioner. This appointment is by no means 
calculated to fulfil Dr. Parkhurst’s prediction that the advent 
of the Tammany administration would “ lift the lid off of hell.” 
We have no more doubt of Mr. MeAdoo’s firmness of purpose 
than we have about his probity, and we expect to see him 
administer his important office as efficiently as it was con- 
ducted by General Greene. Welcome, also, to all those who 
know him, is the designation of Mr. T. C. Crain for the post 
of Tenement-House Commissioner. Satisfactory, also, is the 
selection of Dr. Thomas Darlington for the place of Health 
Commissioner. No reasonable objection can be offered to the 
appointment of Mr. Patrick Keenan to be City Chamberlain, 
or to that of Mr. John J. Delaney to be Corporation Counsel. 
Neither is anybody likely to criticise the designation of Mr 
J. Carroll Beckwith as art commissioner, On the other hail, 
the offices of Fire Commissioner, Correction Commissioner, 
Water Commissioner, Charities Commissioner, and Dock Com- 
missioner have obviously been bestowed for political services 
rendered to the Tammany organization. There is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. George E. Best is qualified by professional 
experience to perform the duties of Bridge Commissioner, and 
it is an ominous fact that he is connected with a Tammany 
firm of contractors. We observe, finally, that, among the new 
Park Commissioners is Mr. John J. Pallas, a labor leader who 
seems to have acquired his connoisseurship in landscape gar- 
dening as a walking delegate. We are well aware that the 
Tammany district leaders would not suffer their “claims ” to 
be repudiated utterly, and that there are limits beyond which 
they would not let their party go in “ pandering to the better 
element.” We repeat that we cheerfully acknowledge that 
Mayor McClellan has done the best he could, and much better 
than the fusionists expected. 


The speeches made at the banquet of the Jacksonian Club 
of Nebraska on the ninety-ninth anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans were interesting as indicating the present at- 
titude of the Bryanites. We are by no means certain that 
Senator Newlands of Nevada and Representative De Armon( 
of Missouri would have been so outspoken in their rejection 
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of the chief planks in the Democratic platforms of 1896 and 
1900 had Mr. Bryan been present. That effective rhetorician, 
however, was thousands of miles away, engaged in the process 
of broadening his mind by a study of the effete monarchies 
of Europe. When the ecat’s away the mice will play, and if 
Mr: Bryan’s tour had been prolonged much further he might 
have lost control of what following he has left. Thus, Mr. 
De Armond, who was formerly a rabid silverite, admitted that 
free silver was a “dead issue,” and about anti-imperialism 
he had little if anything to say. He welcomed the reunion 
of all former Democrats, and warned his auditors that if the 
party should drive away elements which were not with it, or 
which left it in its recent past, the promise of victory offered 
by the conditions of the hour would prove delusive, and it 
would go down to defeat. 


But while his voice was for harmony, and Mr. De Armond 
was willing not only to take back the Democratic seceders, but 
even to kill a fatted calf for them, he was indisposed to as- 
sign to them the highest places at the banquet table. No man, 
he thought, who did not support the ticket in both 1896 and 
1900 would be “available” for the Presidential nomination 
in 1904. In other words, he would be opposed to Mr. Olney 
or Judge Gray, both of whom took an active part against 
Mr. Bryan eight years ago. How Mr. Cleveland voted in the 
years named is as yet unknown. Evidently Mr. De Armond 
would have no objection to Judge Parker. Senator New- 
lands told Nebraska Democrats that their fellow citizen, the 
Democratic standard-bearer in the last two campaigns, was 
now an impossibility. He went on to express the conviction 
that tariff revision will be the pivotal issue this year. He does 
not believe, however, that duties should be so much reduced 
as to lower the wages paid to American labor, and, on the 
whole, he seemed to answer the definition of a “Sam Randall 
Democrat.” If the Democratic party ever gains control of 
both Houses of Congress and of the Presideney—a position 
which they attained in the second Cleveland administration— 
the majority of them are likely to demand more drastic meas- 
ures than will meet with the approval of Senator Newlands, 
or, for that matter, Senator Gorman, of whose mangling of 
the Wilson tariff bill we have a lively remembrance. 

At the hour when we write, there is no confirmation of the 
report that the Colombian gunboat General Pinzon has been 
sunk by the United States cruiser Olympia and the United 
States gunboat Castine off the San Blas coast of the isthmus. 
There seems to be no doubt that Colombia committed an act of 
war against the Republic of Panama by landing troops on De- 
cember 21 at Carti, a village in Panama territory, and in con- 
veying thence to Cartagena an Indian chief named Inanaquina, 
who is credited with a good deal of local influence. When the 
aggression became known at Colon, Admiral Coghlan trans- 
ferred his flag to the Mayflower, and ordered the cruiser 
Olympia and the gunboat Castine to proceed to Carti. What 
instructions were given to the commanders of these vessels 
is not yet known, but we presume that they went no further 
than to authorize the transmission of a warning to the com- 
mander of the General Pinzon that Colombian soldiers must 
not again be disembarked upon the territory of a state that 
we have bound ourselves by treaty to protect. Critics of the 
Rooseveit administration point out that Carti is about a hun- 
dred miles from Colon, and that the landing of Colombian 
troops at that point could hardly be construed as a menace 
to the canal and railway zone. 





The criticism is not well founded. If for the purpose of 
safeguarding trans-isthmian communications we mean to ful- 
fil our promise to prcetect the Republic of Panama, it is 
obvious that no precaution should be neglected, and that 
our protection should begin at the Panama frontier. We can- 
not permit subordinate officials, whether naval or civil, to 
determine at just what line or point protection ought to begin. 
Common sense will justify the President in conveying a re- 
spectful intimation of this view of his duty to the Colombian 
authorities. A collision that would aggravate the already 
bitter feeling of many Colombians against this country would 
he obviously regretable. It would frustrate the efforts which 
General Reyes, the well-informed and high-minded representa- 
tive of Colombia at Washington, is making to avert an out- 
break of hostilities. Nobody knows better than he that 
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Colombia would have nothing to gain, and everything to lose, 
from a war with the United States; whereas, if Colombia 
should recognize the independence of Panama, the latter 
republic would, no doubt, consent to assume a proportion of 
the Colombian foreign debt. We also take for granted that 
Panama, if approached in a friendly way by Colombia, would 
enter into a tariff agreement with the last-named country, 
which might prove of no little value after the resumption of 
work on the canal shall have immensely increased the isthmian 
demand for food products. 


The rivalry between Governor Odell and Senator Platt for 
the leadership of the Republican party in the State of New 
York is still an interesting feature of current politics. It 
would be thought at first sight that the contest is uneven, not 
only because Mr. Odell is much the younger and more vigorous 
man, but because, besides wielding the patronage belonging 
to the Governorship, a patronage certain to be immensely in- 
ereased when the enlargement of the canals is begun, he is 
supposed to have been entrusted by President Roosevelt with 
the distribution of Federal offices in the State and city of New 
York. There seems to be, however, a good deal of life left in 
the Senator, and he is making a sturdy fight for the retention 
of his influence. Although, at first, his invitation to the dis- 
trict leaders throughout the State to confer with him at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, met with an unsatisfactory response, 
there was later a strong reaction in his favor, and, eventually, 
Governor Odell himself thought it prudent to visit New York 
city and provide a pretext for asserting that party harmony 
prevails. A compromise is said to have been arranged, in 
pursuance of which the delegates-at-large from the State of 
New York to the Republican National Convention will be, 
on the one side, Senator Platt and Senator Depew, and on the 
other, Governor Odell and ex-Governor Black. It remains to 
be seen which of the two factions will be preponderant in New 
York’s delegation, and will secure a majority of the Republican 
State Committee. Whether Governor Odell will be renomi- 
nated for his present office this year is doubtful. His ex- 
perience at the ballot-box in 1902 conclusively demonstrates 
that he would add no strength to the Republican national 
ticket, even if he were not likely to be “ knifed ” by the friends 
of Senator Platt. 


Apparently the only kind of harmony now attainable in 
New York was exemplified in the case of the lady who returned 
from her ride on the back of a tiger, inside the animal. The 
political situation in the State of New York this year is, in- 
deed, strikingly analogous to that which existed in 1882, when 
the defection of the Half-breed Republicans from Judge Folger, 
the Stalwart candidate for Governor, caused the election of 
the Democratic nominee, Mr. Cleveland, to that office by nearly 
200,000 plurality. We believe that Mr. Roosevelt regards him- 
self as having, by dint of practice, ceased to be a “ tenderfoot ” 
in politics, but it seems to us that the present discord among 
Republicans in his native State might have been averted had 
he insisted that the veteran Senator should retain the leader- 
ship of his party in New York so long as he should live. It 
looks as if the President had committed a blunder precisely 
similar to that to which Mr. Arthur’s friends attributed their 
chief’s failure to attain the nomination for the Presidency in 
1884. We shall soon know whether Senator Platt will be able 
to control the New York Legislature, the session of which be- 
gins on January 6. It is not likely that Mr. Platt will en- 
counter any difficulty in maintaining an ascendency in the 
Lower House, where the Republicans will number 97 and the 
Democrats but 53. It may be remembered that last year, when 
the State Senate contained 28 Republicans as against 22 
Democrats, Mr. Platt’s purposes were often thwarted by four 
insurgent Republicans headed by Senator Brackett. This 
year the Republicans will number 29 against 21 Democrats, 
and it follows that if the revolt against Mr. Platt’s authority 
were confined to the four former insurgents, the utmost that 
they could accomplish would be a tie vote. It is scarcely 
credible, however, that Governor Odell, with all his actual and 
prospective patronage, both State and Federal, cannot manage 
to win over at least one other member of the State Senate. 


The advocates of Statehood for Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and the Indian Territory flatter themselves, we are 
told, that the opposition to their projects has died away. It 













































has not died away among the people, and so members of 
Congress will learn when they hear from their constituents. 
There is not a citizen of New York, Pennsylvania, [linois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Texas, or any populous and growing common- 
wealth, who, if he thinks at all about the matter, is not in- 
dignant at the proposal to repeat the shameful Nevada ex- 
periment, by conceding to Arizona, which at the last census 
had fewer than 123,000 inhabitants, two Senators and a Rep- 
resentative, and three electoral votes. The claim of New 
Mexico is searcely less preposterous, for in 1900 its population 
fell short of 196,000. Oklahoma alone of the applicants has 
a right to be heard, not only because her population was nearly 
400,000 three and a half years ago, but because it is increasing 
rapidly, and would now entitle her to four Representatives. 
If Oklahoma and Indian Territory were admitted as a single 
State, their united population would be about a million. 
Indian Territory, however, ought not to receive Statehood, 
either singly or in conjunction with Oklahoma, until the 
process of transforming ccllective into individual ownership 
of land has been completed. The Indians have suffered 
enough from the frauds perpetrated by Federal officials, but 
their lot would probably be far worse under a State adminis- 
tration. They are wards of the nation, and until they are 
qualified to take care of themselves we ought not to renounce 
our guardianship. As things are now, the best method of 
treating Indian Territory has been indicated by Representative 
Moon of Tennessee, who has introduced a bill conferring ful! 
Territorial rights on Indian Territory, and naming it the 
Territory of Jefferson. There is no reason why the civilized 
Indians of that region, when their tribal status has been 
superseded by the régime of individualism, should not have 
a spokesman in the Federal. House of Representatives. This, 
then, is the utmost concession to the advocates of Statehood 
that, in our judgment, the American people will sanction. 
If Arizona and New Mexico are to be admitted at all, they 
inust be admitted as a single State. Even united, they scarce- 
ly measure up to the standard of Statehood. To the ad- 
mission of Oklahoma as a State and to the concession of full 


Territorial rights to Indian Territory we see no insurmount- 


able objection. 


Taxpayers in Philadelphia, who have lately seen their real 
estate assessed for purposes of taxation, at figures said to 
exceed the prices obtainable at auction sales, are scarcely likely 
to advise their friends in the adjoining portions of Delaware 
and Montgomery counties to favor the movement for the 
creation of a “Greater Philadelphia.” There is reason to 
believe that the proposal to expand the area of the city is 
simply a device for raising the debt limit. As a matter of 
fact, Philadelphia was the first among the large cities of the 
United States to include within its municipal boundaries a 
large amount of land used for farming or gardening purposes, 
and, with the exception of Chicago, it is, by comparison with 
its area, the most thinly peopled of all the great cities of the 
world. The present area of Philadelphia is 12914 square miles. 
Her population, by the last census, was 1,293,697. The area 
of the city of New York is 308 square miles, and the popula- 
tion, by the same census, was 3,437,000. The area of London— 
we speak of the superficies controlled by the London County 
Council, to. which we add that of the City of London proper— 
is 118 square miles, and the population in 1901 was 4,536,000. 
In Chicago alone the ratio of population to area was smaller 
than it is in Philadelphia, being 1,698,000 inhabitants living 
on 190 square miles. 


It used to be said that buffalo could be hunted within the 
limits of Chicago. At the present rate of growth a century 
would be needed to make the existing Philadelphia as densely 
populated as are some European and Asiatic cities. For ex- 
ample, Tokio, which in 1898 had a population of 1,440,000, 
covers only 60 square miles. Canton harbors 1,600,000 in- 
habitants within a circuit comprising only 20 square miles. 
Vienna, with a superficies of 25 square miles, had in 1901 more 
than 1,674,000 inhabitants. Berlin covers only 25 square miles 
of ground, yet in 1900 it contained 1,888,000 inhabitants. 
Still more dense is the population of Paris, which in 1901 
contained 2,660,000 human beings packed closely together 
on 30 square miles of soil. In view of these facts, the notion 
that Philadelphia is crowded will be recognized as ridiculous. 
Under the circumstances, we advise the citizens of Chester, 
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Norristown, Phoenixville, Pottstown, Lansdowne, Media, and 
other large places in the coveted counties to postpone annexa- 
tion to Philadelphia until that city ceases to be held up to 
the rest of the United States as an example of triumphant 
and inexpugnable “ graft.”” We can scarcely believe it possible 
that the Constitution of Pennsylvania will permit the annexa- 
tion of those towns against their will. We observe, however, 
that State Senator Grady, one of the sponsors of the ill-meant 
but abortive libel act, expresses a different opinion. He says 
that it is for the friends of the “ movement ” to decide whether 
a bill to be introduced in the Legislature shall provide that 
annexation shall require a majority not only in the city, but 
also in the outside territory which it is proposed to annex; 
or whether a majority of the entire vote should suffice. It is 
obvious that in the latter event the Philadelphia machine 
could and would override the wishes of the outlying towns. 
We repeat that we cannot believe that such a performance 
would be sanctioned by the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 


Jeneral Arthur MacArthur was invited by the War De- 
partment to explain whether he did or did not say at Hono- 
lulu that our next war would be with Germany, and that it 
might not be far off. The General replied that what he said 
had not been intended for publication, and that the tenor of 
his remarks had been disterted. There is no doubt that the 
German Empire, with an eye on the commercial results likely 
to follow the completion of the Panama Canal, wants a naval 
station in the Caribbean, and, had we permitted it, would have 
secured one at the expense of’ Venezuela. It is now reported 
that the Berlin government is making a determined effort to 
purchase St. Thomas, the most desirable of the Danish West 
India islands, from a strategic and commercial point of view. 
The refusal of the Danish Parliament to sanction the sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United States was not based 
upon the alleged inadequacy of the price offered, but on a pro- 
fessed unwillingness to alienate national territory. If now 
Denmark, after withholding the islands from us, should sell 
them to a power which, in 1864, did its best to obliterate her 
from the map, we should be justified in regarding the proceed- 
ing as an unfriendly act on the part of both vender and 
purchaser. The view which our State Department, with a 
close approach to consistency, has taken of such transactions 
was repeatedly formulated in the case of Cuba. We held that 
Spain might retain the latter island, or sell it to the United 
States, but that under no circumstances would we suffer her 
to transfer it to another European power. We shall take, or 
ought to take, the same position with regard to St. Thomas. 
It is true that if Denmark, or Holland, were to be politically 
incorporated with the German Empire, it might be difficult for 
us to frame an objection to the acquisition by the last-named 
power of the Danish or Dutch West Indies. To the attain- 
ment, however, of such coigns of vantage by either purchase 
or conquest, we should certainly be opposed. 


The appalling consequences of the fire in the Iroquois 
Theatre in Chicago might have been averted had the builders, 
managers, and employés profited by the warnings conveyed 
in the similar catastrophes at the Brooklyn Theatre, the Ring 
Theatre of Vienna, and the Opéra Comique in Paris. On this 
occasion the persons responsible for the awful loss of life 
seem to have done many things that experience should have 
taught them not to do, and to have omitted many precautions 
that they were legally bound to take. In the first place, the 
rows of seats were much too near together, so that if a woman 
at or near the end of a row happened to faint, there was no 
possibility of passing her except by trampling upon her body. 
Several of the doors leading from the auditorium to the lobby 
were locked, and the keys were missing, so that the avenues of 
escape were limited. The lighting apparatus had been so 
arranged that. shortly after the outbreak of fire on the stage, 
the auditorium was plunged in darkness. There seemed to 
have been no firemen on duty in the theatre, and the nearest 
fire-alarm was at a considerable distance. The seating capacity 
of the house was greatly exceeded, with the result that, when a 
ery of alarm was raised, the aisles and passages were blocked. 
Owing to a defect in the mechanism, the so-called fire-proof 
curtain could not be lowered, but stopped half-way, thus 
creating a tremendous draught, which caused a cyclone of 
flame to shoot across the auditorium. Even could the curtain 
have been lowered, it might not have helped much, being 
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made of a cheap “ asbestos,” which could not long withstand 
the impact of a blaze. To complete the evidence of criminal 
recklessness, we add that, while the platforms of the fire-escapes 
had been finished, the connecting staircases were absent. In a 
word, the theatre was a death-trap, into which nearly two 
thousand women and children were lured. 


The existing laws in most cities regulate theatre con- 
struction wisely and provide for due supervision of audiences, 
but since this horror in Chicago it has come out that these 
aws were scarcely anywhere strictly observed, and in very 
many instances were scandalously neglected. Mayor Harrison 
in Chicago closed all the thirty-five theatres of the city until 
their managers should be able to comply absolutely with the 
laws and make their houses safe. In New York there has 
been a great overhauling of playhouses, and a general waking 
up of the authorities on whose vigilant execution of the laws 
the safety of theatre audiences depends. The like seems to 
have happened in a greater or less degree in every large city 
in America or Europe. The Emperor William, on January 4, 
closed the Royal Opera House in Berlin until thorough recon- 
struction should make it more safe. Such results naturally 
follow a great object-lesson. As the result of Chicago’s sor- 
row all the theatres will be safer for a time at least. The pity 
is that such terrible lessons should be needed to induce the 
employment of precautions the vital need of which was al- 
ready perfectly well understood. 


It has been pointed out that, despite the preferential ad- 
vantages granted by Canada to Great Britain, our own trade 
with the Dominion grows more rapidly than England’s. This 
is in part due to proximity, and consequent cheapness of 
transport, in part due to the fact that we produce, and Canada 
requires, much raw material. It is also due, we can hardly 
doubt, to the likeness of conditions that prevail over the 
North-American continent, almost unconsciously assimilating 
the needs and activities of life in the Dominion and the 
republic. That this assimilation is going on very rapidly in 
the intellectual and moral world, as well as in the products 
and forms of material life, is evidenced by certain very in- 
teresting statistics, covering the last five years, and applying 
wholly to moral and mental wants and their satisfaction. 
Beginning with imports of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
we find that, five years ago, England sent Canada a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars’ worth. During five years this 
has grown only to a hundred and seventy thousand dollars’ 
worth, as against five hundred thousand dollars’ worth from 
the United States. Five years ago Britain sent Canada twen- 
ty-two thousand dollars’ worth of novels; this has dropped 
to fifteen thousand dollars; while the United States, which 
sold Canada forty-four thousand dollars’ worth of novels five 
years ago, sent her over eighty. thousand dollars’ worth in the 
year just past. While last year Great Britain sent Canada less 
than two thousand dollars’ worth of posters, the United States 
sold her nearly twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth. In the 
item of labels, the States show a total of eighty-four thousand 
dollars, as against eight thousand nine hundred dollars from 
England. There is an even greater discrepancy in our favor 
in the department of show-cards, advertising periodicals, 
price books, almanacs, and the like; and of printed music we 
sell Canada three times as much as does England. 


Of photographs, chromos, drawings, and engravings we sell 
Canada a quarter of a million dollars’ worth, as against forty 
thousand dollars’ worth coming from the mother country. 
And the sum spent by Canadians on English Bibles, prayer- 
books, psalm and hymn books has diminished by a half in the 
last five years, while our own exports across our northern 
frontier have exactly doubled in the same time. Perhaps the 
most striking fact of all is that, taking under a single heading 
books on the application of science to industry, in a sore 
of different departments, works on agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, fish and fishing, mining, metallurgy, architecture, 
electric and mechanical engineering, carpentry, ship-building, 
mechanism, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, weaving, and kindred 
arts and crafts, we find that, while Great Britain five years 
ago sold Canada ten thousand dollars’ worth of books, the 
colony took from the mother country last year only four 
thousand dollars’ worth. On the other hand, the United States, 
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which five years ago sold Canada only seven thousand dollars’ 
worth of technical and educational books, sent her last year 
something like seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth, or about 
seventeen times as much as Canada took from England. A 
Canadian writer, commenting on these very remarkable facts, 
asks whether any one can explain why Canada’s imports of 
British works on applied science should fall off sixty per cent. 
in five years, while imports of similar works from the United 
States should increase a thousand per cent. during the same 
period. Has the copyright law anything to do with it, he 
asks, or is it another instance in which the mother country 
is beaten by the United States in intelligence and skill? It 
seems to us that the answer is to be found in similarity of 
conditions and similarity of needs, in the more or less uniform 
life which covers the whole North-American continent, in 
contrast with the very different conditions which exist in 
England and, more or less, in Europe generally. 


The elaborate devices for the restraint of inebriety which 
were put into operation in London about a year ago have not 
all proved to be workable. The licensing act, which made 
a great stir, provided for a blacklist for habitual drunkards. 
Persons twice convicted of drunkenness forfeited for three 
years the privilege of buying drinks in the district where 
they lived. Photographs of them were furnished to the bar- 
keepers of the district, who were forbidden to sell drinks to 
such blacklisted persons under penalty of forfeiting their 
licenses. Another section of the act provided for ordering 
drunkards to homes for inebriates, but this section the Lord 
Chief Justice found to be bad law. The blacklist scheme 
broke down of its own weight. More delinquents were black- 
listed in London than the barkeepers could possibly remember, 
and exceeders who were blacklisted in one district found no 
trouble in getting drinks in another. One _ saloonkeeper 
in the Strand reported that the police had furnished him 
with photographs of 578 persons to whom he was forbidden 
to sell liquor. The lists grew so long that the police stopped 
adding to them. This failure of a scheme from which much 
good was hoped for is disappointing, but we hope the British 
lawmakers will keep on trying. To restrain or even regulate 
drinking by legislation is one of the hardest things there is 
to do. Every new law is an experiment, and it is only as the 
result of such experiments that progress is possible. 





Democrats throughout the country are holding more or less 
of their breath till they can determine whether New York’s 
new Tammany administration is as good as it looks. Their 
solicitude found due expression in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to the 
chairman of the McClellan dinner on January 4, when he 
said: 

While the assumption of the duty involved in the government 
of the greatest city of our country creates grave responsibilities, 
the impressive thought cannot be evaded that the manner in which 
the Democracy of the city shall meet its municipal responsibilities 
will in a large degree determine the extent to which our fellow- 
countrymen, in every part of the land, will be willing to treat the 
Democracy of the nation in broader fields of governmental rule. 


All the good Democrats are hoping diligently that Tammany 
will be good, and give the country an alluring illustration of 
the heneficence of Democratic rule. Tammany government 
will be good if Mayor McClellan can effect it. The Police 
Department will be clean if Mr. McAdoo can contrive it so; 
the tenement-house population and the city’s health shall not 
suffer if Mr. Crain and Dr. Darlington can prevent it. But 
behind these worthy gentlemen there is a roaring and devour- 
ing element. Will they hold out against it? Can they stand 
between it and the public, and can they last? Are they as- 
bestos, wire-woven and triple thickness, or are they fire-proofed 
burlap? ‘That is the question. The roaring and devouring 
element is going to be pretty hot. If they are no better than 
the best burlap they will crumble. 


What Mr. Roosevelt is said to have said: 
“In John Hay I have a great Secretary of State.” 


What Mr. Hay might say: 


“In Theodore Roosevelt I have a great President. 
also ran.” 


McKinley 





























































The President’s Message on Panama 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S special message to the Senate on the 
Panama affair is one of the ablest, most illuminative, and most 
conclusive state papers that have emanated from the pen of a 
Chief Magistrate. 

There are two crucial points concerning which the minds of some 
Senators and a good many citizens needed to be clarified. The 
points are these: First, did our treaty of 1846 with New Granada 
guarantee the sovereignty of the Bogota government over the 
Panama isthmus, not only against foreign aggression, but also 
against internal revolution? If it did, then we are bound, not only 
to withhold recognition from the new republic of Panama, and 
to permit Colombia to stamp out the revolution, no matter how 
incompatible the coercive proceeding might be with the main- 
tenance of peace and order in the zone of the interoceanic rail- 
way and waterway, but also to cooperate with our naval and mil- 
itary forces in the work of resubjugation. Secondly, if it be 
admitted that the treaty of 1846 imposed on us no duty with ref- 
erence to internal revolution against Colombian authority, but 
left us at liberty to act as justice and expediency might be in- 
dicated by circumstances, the question arises whether the revolu- 
tion at Panama on November 6, 1903, was of a kind that morally 
justified a prompt recognition of the new state’s independence, and 
the conclusion of a treaty with it for the mutual advantage of 
the parties. Those are the two pivotal inquiries, on the answer 
to which the decision of Senators concerning ratification, and the 
judgment of the American people on the conduct of the Executive 
in the Panama affair, must inevitably hinge. On the replies given 
to these questions depends the conclusion whether the President 
did or did not act in conformity with the clear intent of the 
Spooner act, when, instead of recurring to the Nicaragua route, 
he secured by treaty from the republic of Panama, the actual and 
rightful owner of the territory concerned, permission to complete 
the waterway which the Lesseps company began. There is need- 
ed, indeed, no argument to show that the primary purpose of Con- 
gress in the Spooner act was to insure, if possible, the construction 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and that, in the eye of 
Congress, whether the republic granting the title to the requisite 
franchise should be called New Granada, Colombia, or Panama mat- 
tered not one whit, provided we acquired the privilege with clean 
hands—i. e., without repudiating any previous treaty obligation, 


and without collusion in the revolution against Bogota’s au- . 


thority. 

Now let us look at the President’s exposition of the pivotal 
points above defined, an exposition which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce adequate and decisive. There is no doubt that, by the 
thirty-fifth article of the Treaty of 1846, the United States se- 
cured the right to free and open transit across the isthmus of 
Panama, and, to that end, agreed to guarantee to New Granada her 
rights’ of sovereignty and property over that territory. It is, 
on the face of things, absurd to suppose that the guarantee just 
named constituted the sole object of that article, and bound the 
United States to protect the sovereignty of the government tem- 
porarily established at Bogota against domestic revolution. Noth- 
ing, as Mr. Roosevelt says, could be more erroneous than the 
supposition. That our wise and patriotic ancestors, with their 
dread of entangling alliances, would have entered into a treaty 
with a power calling itself New Granada, itself the outcome of 
secession, solely, or even primarily, for the purpose of enabling 
that remnant of the original republic of Colombia, already re- 
solved into the states of New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, to 
continue forever to rule from Bogota over the Isthmus of Panama, 
is unquestionably a conception that would, in itself, be incredible, 
even if the vontrary did not clearly appear. It is true, as Mr. 
Roosevelt adinits, that, since the Treaty of 1846 was made, the 
United States have again and again been obliged forcibly to in- 
tervene on the isthmus for the preservation of order and the 
maintenance of an open transit, and that this intervention has 
sometimes indirectly operated to the advantage of the titular gov- 
ernment of Colombia. It is equally true, as the records show, 
that the United States, in intervening for the protection of the 
transit, with or without the consent of the government installed 
for the time being at Bogota, have disclaimed any duty of defend- 
ing a Bogota government, whether de facto or de jure, against do- 
mestie insurrection or against the erection of an independent gov- 
ernment on the Isthmus of Panama. 

No other position could be taken by us with any show of con- 
sistency. Never had we protested against the secession of Ven- 
ezuela and Ecuador from the original republic of Colombia; or 
against the dissolution of the original Central-American Confed- 
eration into five independent republics; or against Uruguay’s dec- 
laration of independence from Brazil, on the one hand, and Argen- 
tina on the other: or against, finally, the secession of Texas from 
Mexico. It would have been ridiculous in 1846, only a year after 
we had justified the secession of Texas by the annexation of that 
republic, to declare that we would cooperate in preventing the se- 
cession of any of the provinces which of their own free will had con- 
sented to compose the republic of New Granada. 
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It is indisputably true, as Mr. Roosevelt says, that the attacks 
against which, by the Treaty of 1846, the United States engaged 
to protect New Granada sovereignty were those of foreign powers, 
whether European or American. It is also to be borne in mind 
that even this engagement was only a means to the accomplish- 
ment of a far more important end. The primary, the controlling 
design of the thirty-fifth article of the treaty was to assure the 
dedication of th- *sthmus of Panama to the purposes of free and 
unobstructed iniescceanic transit, the consummation of which 
would be found in an interoceanic canal. To the accomplishment 
of this object the government of the United States had for decades 
directed its diplomacy. That object had oceupied a place of 
eminence in the instructions given to our delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress held at Panama during the administration of 
John Quincy Adams. The same object formed the subject of a 
resolution adopted by the Senate in 1835, and of another passed 
by the House of Representatives in 1839. In 1846, the importance 
of that object had become still more unmistakable and paramount 
by reason of the Mexican war. 

There is not an atom of doubt that the primal, the fundamental, 
the exclusive purpose of the Treaty of 1846, so far as the United 
States were concerned, was to facilitate the building of a canal 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Again Mr. Roose- 
velt is right in saying that if, in specific terms, the treaty did not 
bind New Granada to grant reasonable concessions for the con- 
struction of means of interoceanic communication, it is only be- 
cause it was not so much as imagined that such concessions would 
ever be withheld. The obvious intent of the treaty seemed to 
render it superfluous to stipulate that permission for the provision 
of a mode of communication should not be withheld. 

So much for the obligations contracted by the United States in 
1846 toward the government installed, temporarily, as it proved, 
at Bogota, under the name of the Republic of New Granada. Now 
let us look at the question whether our Federal Executive can just- 
ly be charged with connivance, either before or after the fact, 
at the secession of the department or state of Panama, from the 
so-called republic of Colombia, itself the outcome of a coup d’état 
accomplished by the usurper Nufiez in 1885-6, and continued by 
the usurper Marroquin. The evidence adduced by Mr. Roose- 
velt amply justifies the indignation with which he repels the in- 
sinuations of complicity on the part of the American Executive 
in the revolutionary movement at Panama. The documents brought 
forward prove to any intelligent and honest man that no one 
connected with our Federal government had any part in pre- 
paring, inciting, or encouraging the revolution on the isthmus. 
They prove that, save for the reports of military and naval officers, 
every one of which is recited in the President’s message, no one 
connected with the Executive had any previous knowledge of the 
intended revolution, except such as was accessible to any person of 
ordinary intelligence who read the newspapers, and kept up a cur- 
rent acquaintance with public affairs. To everybody conversant 
with South-American history, it was well known that the depart- 
ment or state of Panama was united to Colombia only by a loose 
tie of federal relationship, the centralized constitution proclaimed 
by the usurper Nuiiez in 1886 having no binding authority on any 
Colombian citizen. Under the circumstances, every well-informed 
and intelligent onlooker knew, long before the outbreak of the 
insurrection, that, in the event of the rejection of the Hay-Herran 
treaty, the secession of the state of Panama was possible, but it 
was not until nearly the end of October, when the Bogota Congress 
adjourned, that secession was recognized as imminent. The orders 
sent by our Federal government to the commanders of vessels in 
isthmian waters—orders reproduced in the President’s message— 
attest a determination to pursue the policy on which we had re- 
peatedly acted. The orders were to maintain a free and unin- 
terrupted transit, and, if interruption of such transit should be 
threatened by armed force, to occupy the Panama Railway. As 
an ounce of precaution is worth more than a pound of cure, the 
naval commanders were instructed to prevent the landing of any 
armed body with hostile intent, either government or insurgent, 
at any point within fifty miles of Panama, provided such landing 
seemed likely to precipitate a conflict. That our government had 
no foreknowledge of the outbreak on November 3, and was not an 
accomplice therein, is manifest from the fact that on that date we 
had in the bay of Panama no American man-of-war, and no Amer- 
ican troops or sailors, and were, therefore, unable, if we wished, 
to prevent the bombardment of the city of Panama by the Co- 
lombian gunboat Bogota; while at Colon on the day named, Com- 
mander Hubbard of the Nashville, had but forty-two marines and 
sailors with which to protect the lives and property of American 
citizens threatened by 400 Colombian soldiers. Under the circum- 
stances, our Federal government cbviously cannot be accused of 
promoting the isthmian revolution. In view of the many warnings 
of an uprising conveyed through the newspapers, it might more 
justly be charged with criminal neglect in not placing betimes con- 
siderable naval forces in the harbor of Colon and the bay of 
Panama. 

It remains to ask whether, after the isthmian revolution was 
accomplished, a revolution more amply justified than any that 
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ever took place in the New World, our Federal government can be 
justly described as an accessory after the fact, because it saw fit 
to prevent the conversion of the isthmus into a shambles, by rec- 
oenizing the republic of Panama, and in declining to permit a 
Bogota invasion of the canal and railway zone. The position taken 
py Mr. Roosevelt, after the revolution had been perfected without 
collusion on his part, may be said to have been sanctioned by the 
approval of the whole civilized world. His recognition of the 
independence of the new republic has been followed by like recog- 
nition on the part of France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, China, Japan, 
Peru, and even Nicaragua and Costa Rica, the Latin-American pow- 
ers most deeply interested in the adoption of the Nicaraguan route 
for an interoceanic waterway. 

Our own belief is that the President’s message has accomplished 
its author’s purpose. We believe that it has cut, as it ought to 
cut, the Democratic minority in twain, and has thwarted Mr. Gor- 
man’s intention to secure a caucus resolution against the ratifica- 
tion of agreement with the Panama Republic. It is probable 
enough that some Democratic Senators will try to extract what 
party advantage they can from the inevitable debate, but we take 
for granted that many, if not most of them, will ultimately agree 
to ratify the treaty. 





Mr. Olney is for Cleveland 


Tue whole tenor of the speech delivered by Mr. Richard Olney, 
at the dinner given in New York city on January 4 to Mayor 
McClellan, would have pointed his auditors and readers to Mr. 
Cleveland as the preeminently fitted standard-bearer of the De- 
mocracy this year, even if he had not named, as he did name, the 
ex-President in his peroration. 

Never have the basis and the scope of the Democracy’s present 
opportunity been more distinctly and impressively outlined than 
they were by Mr. Olney. It is no secret that during the last few 
years not a few influential Republicans have come keenly to real- 
ize the truth that Mr. Olney called to mind, the truth, namely, 
that government by party, without a strong, consistent, and co- 
herent opposition, without an opposition which is founded on 
principle and not mere gain, is the most dangerous of govern- 
ments. Unpleasant and recent experience has shown that there 
is no limit to the excesses it will indulge in if it be long con- 
tinued; no limit to the corruption that will taint every branch 
of the public service. It is the misfortune, not only of the coun- 
try, but of the Republican party itself, that during the last seven 
years that party has been in continuous and undisputed control 
of all the departments of the general government. Who will deny, 
no matter what may be his party affiliation, that if, during the 
last seven years, the Republican party had been confronted with 
a united, well-organized, and patriotic opposition, it would have 
escaped the commission of many follies, and the country would 
have been safeguarded from some dangerous precedents and _ seri- 
ous calamities. What far-sighted and patriotic citizen will re- 
fuse to concur with Mr. Olney in viewing as a good omen the fact 
that in the future, at all events, such an opposition will be forth- 
coming. 

Sensible and honest Republicans who know what President Me- 
Kinley and Representative Dingley meant to accomplish by the 
reciprocity clauses of the last tariff act will secretly, if not open- 
ly, applaud Mr. Olney’s declaration that, in matters domestic, 
the Democratic party will repudiate the “stand-pat ” policy, and, 
on the contrary, will advocate such tariff reform and revision as 
general industrial conditions and the interests of the whole coun- 
try shall require. It is high time, too, as Mr. Olney said, that a 
great and formidable party should stand for some reasonable re- 
lation between governmental revenues and governmental require- 
ments; for clean administration, and for official conduct free from 
every suspicion of “ graft.” 

There were few of Mr. Olney’s auditors, and there will be few, 
we imagine, of his readers, to whom another passage of his speech 
will not appeal with irresistible force. Many a unionist workman 
galled by the yoke of the walking delegate, many a non-unionist 
workman craving to avert starvation by labor, and many an em- 
ployer crippled by extortionate exactions, will draw a long breath 
of relief to learn that the reorganized Democratic party means to 
give equal rights to every citizen, to non-unionist and unionist 
workmen alike, and to employers as well as the employed. Mr. 
Olney spoke for his party when he said that the Democracy would 
always stand for the supremacy of law; the same law for capi- 
talists and for wage-earners; the same law for Presidents and 
cabinets as for the humblest private citizen. There is not a 
thoughtful man among our readers who does not know that Mr. 
Olney spoke the truth when he said that, if these be not topics of 
the highest and most vital moment, no such topics exist; and when 
he added that the recent practices and present tendencies of the 
Republican party make those topics burning issues of the hour. 
To believe the contrary would be to believe that the American ship 
of state has cast off forever from its old-time moorings, and is 
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never again to be anchored to the bed-rock principles on which the 
foundations of the republie were laid. 

In a word, it is Mr. Olney’s conviction that the mission of the 
Democratic party is to be instrumental in restoring to the na- 
tional life the sane and normal conditions upon which health 
and stability depend. For the fulfilment of that mission is needed 
a standard-bearer whom the American people, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, will recognize as preemine.itly qualified. Where 
is such a man to be found? ‘* Mr. Chairman,” Mr. Olney said, * the 
man of all men most thoroughly representative of the national 
policies I have indicated, the most capable and sure of making 
them effective; the man who possesses and has proved the courage 
of his convictions; the man who never yet turned his back upon the 
approach of public duty, and is now too old to learn how to do 
so;—that man, unfortunately absent at this time, but a New-Yorker, 
by adoption, though not by birth, and one whom New York has de- 
lighted to honor—that man is Grover Cleveland, of New Jersey, 
whose splendid record in the past is an all-suflicient guarantee of 
his action in the future.” 





Probable Course of a War in the Far East 


THE real bone of contention between Russia and Japan is not 
Manchuria, but Korea. It is evident, therefore, that if war comes, 
Japan’s first move will be to take possession of Korea. 

Japan is, at first sight, favorably placed for this purpose. Her 
fleet is somewhat stronger than that of Russia; for although both 
count seventy-four war-ships of all classes in Far Eastern waters, 
yet the gross tonnage of Japan’s fleet is about two hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, as against two hundred thousand tons for 
Russia. To land troops in Korea, Japan must draw a line of 
vessels across the Korean Strait, of sufficient strength to keep 
back the whole Russian fleet, should the latter attempt to cut the 
line of communication, which, it should be remembered, must be 
kept open during the whole course of the war. This at once makes 
an opening for Russia, for, if almost the whole of Japan’s navy 
is tied to the Korean Strait, there is nothing to hinder the fleet 
of Russia, or some part of that fleet, from making an attack on 
any part of the Japanese coast. It is true that a part of the 
Japanese fleet could follow, and attempt to keep off, the supposed 
Russian war vessels; but this Japanese squadron would, neverthe- 
less, be compelled to keep in touch with the rest of the fleet in the 
Korean Strait, and to guard carefully against the danger of being 
cut off, and very possibly destroyed in detail, by the war-ships 
of Russia. 

The attempt to land troops in Korea will, therefore, be very 
perilous for Japan, so long as the Russian fleet is effective; the 
reason being that, the moment a secondary base is established by 
Japan in Korea, the Japanese fleet is to that extent tied to a 
particular locality. Should the fleet of Russia seek to strike at 
some other point, the fleet of Japan would be forced to divide itself 
into at least two squadrons; in which case the Russian fleet, fol- 
lowing the old stratagem of the Horatii against the Curiatii, might 
attack each of the Japanese squadrons in detail. 

Japan will, therefore, probably seek to fight the naval side of 
the war to a finish, before entering on a land campaign on an 
extensive scale. She should, therefore, try to bring the Russian 
fleet to a general engagement at the outset. But this will be far 
from easy, since it is evident that Russia will keep to the de- 
fensive, not merely because it is part of her diplomatic position 
to make Japan in all things the aggressor, but also because the 
experience of the Boer war, like Russia’s own experience before 
Flevna in the fall of 1877. has demonstrated the immense strength 
of the defensive as against the offensive position. Should the Rus- 
sian fleet decide to keep or the defensive, the task of Japan will 
be one of great difficulty. Her best plan will be to try to shut the 
entire Russian fleet in. somewhere near Port Arthur, thus neu- 
tralizing it completely and leaving the road to Korea open for 
the Japanese army. In this case, it is probable that the torpedo- 
boats of the Russian navy will come into play, the rest of the 
Russian fleet keeping on the alert for an opening, and able to 
choose its own time for attack. This the Japanese fleet will not 
be able to do, for the fleet of Russia need only retire towards 
the harbor of Port Arthur, when it will become dangerous for the 
fleet of Japan to follow, because of the heavy guns, placed at a 
considerable height, and therefore having a very long effective 
range, in the Port Arthur forts. 

The Russian land army would meanwhile have its work cut out. 
It would have a strategic problem of some complexity to face. One 
line of force which it would have to meet comes from the direction 
of Peking. A second comes from the Manchurian coast, between 
Port Arthur end the Yalu River. A third comes from Korea. A 
fourth, from the coast near Vladivostok. All these lines of force 
would tend, in a general way, towards Mukden, in the effort to cut 
off the southern group of Russian strongholds, Dalny, Talienwan, 
and Port Arthur, from the railroad and Russia’s main line of com 
munication, through Siberia. 

Russia’s land forces would have to guard all these lines of ap- 
































































proach. She might find it to her interest to keep within the 
boundaries of Manchuria; or, supposing the Japanese army was 
considerably divided, she might send a wedge down into Korea, 
which would dispute the advance of the Japanese army inch by 
inch. Japan would thus be compelled to fight on the offensive—a 
tremendous disadvantage, on land as well as at sea. And there is 
nothing to prevent Russia’s planting a dozen Plevnas between Seoul 
and Mukden. 

While Russia thus, on hypothesis. remains on the defensive, every 
step in advance will cost Japan tremendously, both in men and 
in money. There will be no such thing as “ rushing in and destroy- 
ing” the Russian fleet and army. That has already been attempted 
at Sebastopol. It will be, for Japan, a question of “ pay, pay, pay.” 
And, meanwhile, Russia can reinforce herself continually from be- 
hind, along the Siberian Railroad; and as her soldiers are unpaid, 
and used to simple fare and hardship, it will not cost her very 
much more to maintain a defensive army in war than it does to 
maintain the same army in peace. As the railway is government 
property, there will be no bill for transporting men and supplies; 
as the engines burn wood, and run through immense forests, there 
will be no great outlay for fuel. As for feeding the Russian army, 
the government has immense accumulations of wheat and _ rye, 
bought from the peasants, under a scheme of Minister Witté’s, so 
that Russia will have no such money drain on her resources as 
England suffered during the Boer war. 

Japan's accumulated resources are not very great. It is obviously 
Russia’s policy to create a military deadlock, which will make such 
a call on Japan that these resources will be steadily consumed. 
Should Japan become exasperated and try to force the pace, she 
will repeat the experience which Russia gained in trying to storm 
Plevna, when the Russian army lost two thousand men in an hour. 
As the present Minister of War, General Kuropatkin, fought with 
desperate valor in that very storm, holding the most advanced 
point at the place of fiercest fighting, it may be expected that what- 
ever lessons of experience are to be gained from Plevna will be 
available for the Russian army. > 

These considerations sheuld make it apparent that Japan, in 
taking an aggressive position towards Russia, has assumed a very 
difficult: task. 





Letters from the South 


It was remarked in the WEEKLY of October 17 that a Northern 
student of affairs in the South, who lately sper. several months 
there, found in the same State townships which no negro is per- 
mitted to enter, and laws against the encouragement of negro emi- 
gration. These findings being disputed by some Southern news- 
papers, the WEEKLY published on December 5 a letter from Pro- 
fessor A, B. Hart, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in which he said 
that though it was a mistake to speak of “ townships” in the 
Southern States, because the local subdivisions were called “ par- 
ishes ” or “ precincts,” it was true that there were areas which the 
negroes were not allowed to enter. Mitchell County, North Caro- 
lina, is one such place, he said. He said further that emigration of 
negroes on a large scale was not permitted in the South, and that 
“the Southern people do not cordially like the negro in any rela- 
tion.” 

To this letter from Professor Hart our friends in the South have 
sent us a number of replies, two of which are printed on another 
page this week. Mr. Charles L. Coon, of Knoxville, points out, as 
do others, that the census of 1900 credited Mitchell County, North 
Carolina, with 536 negroes. He explains that in certain cases 
negroes have been restrained from emigrating in masses “ after 
their crops had been planted, and after the negro farmers had re- 
ceived advances in the way of food and other supplies for the 
year.” But, except in such eases, he thinks it would: be hard to 
find instances in the South where the negro is not allowed to 
come and go at will. He does not believe that there is any civil 
district in the South where any law-abiding citizen, black or white, 
may not live in peace so far as race is concerned. 

Mr. Huffaker, of Eagle, West Virginia, says there are hundreds 
of districts in the South where no negroes live, but their absence 
from them is voluntary, though in such places a negro is regarded 
with suspicion when he does appear. Mr. Huffaker denies abso- 
lutely Professor Hart’s assertion that the Southern white people 
do not cordially like the negroes in any relation. “ We like him 
and he likes us,” says Mr. Huffaker, “far better, if the truth 
must be told, than either of us likes the Northerner.” 

A view somewhat different in this particular is that of a corre- 
spondent, Mr. Bruce Craven, who says, in an interesting letter 
from Charlotte, North Carolina, that “as to Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, I believe it is conservative to say that a considera- 
ble part of the pepulation would celebrate with ‘ joy and feasting * 
the day on which the last of the negroes should depart from the 
county.” 

A conclusion suggested by these letters is that the South is a 
big country, and that all its people have not the same information 
or the same cpinions about negroes. A large proportion of them 
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seem to feel that what any Northern man knows, or may learn, 
about the South is of doubtful value, and they tend to resent any 
claim on his part that he has found out anything. Yet there 
are extremely few Southerners who know the whole South, and it 
is conceivable that an intelligent outsider who travelled extensively 
enough and observed with sufficient care might have things to say 
about Louisiana which would be news in North Carolina, and vice 
versa, and might get a general view which would be worth the con- 
sideration of many resident Southerners. One of our correspond- 
ents says: “As to the reasons for the absence of negroes from 
thirty-nine counties in Texas, I am unadvised, as I do not go that 
far from home to attend to other people’s business.” But it is 
precisely to persons who go from home to observe that we must 
be indebted for most of our knowledge of all our neighbors in the 
world. The looker-on at every game has some advantage over the 
players, and may see important things which they are too near 
the game to observe. 

It is amusing to notice, though not very important, that though 
half a dozen of our correspondents argue that no one who is so 
ignorant of political divisions in the South as to speak of Southern 
* townships ” can have opinions of value about Southern conditions, 
yet no two of them agree about these same political divisions, 
A friend in Arkansas writes, “I know of no State in the South 
which is not subdivided into townships, and if Professor Hart 
wants to make the experiment, I can take him to townships in the 
good old State of Arkansas where the negroes are forbidden to 
live.” The truth seems to be that the nomenclature of the minor 
divisions of the Southern States is complicated and various, and 
not easy to learn and remember. 





Amendment of the Copyright Law 


THE amendments to the copyright law of the United States 
made in 1891 provided imperfectly but very usefully for inter- 
national copyright. The law, as thus amended, works very well 
as between the United States and Great Britain. But it is 
very faulty in its practical dealing with the authors of Continental 
Europe. It provides for granting American copyright in the work 
of an author who is a citizen of a country that has established 
reciprocal copyright relations with the United States, if such work 
is printed from types set in the United States and is published 
simultaneously with its publication abroad. In the case of English 
books it is not hard to comply with these conditions, but with 
French or German books the case is different. The sale for such 
books in the original is not great enough in this country to war- 
rant the expense of resetting them for the purpose of getting copy- 
right, and though under the law it would be possible to eopyright 
an American translation if its publication here could be made si- 
multaneously with the publication of the original abroad, such 
simultaneous publication of American translation and French or 
German original has in practice been found to be so difficult that 
French and German authors have received, and are receiving, lit- 
tle or no advantage from the copyright agreement of their re- 
spective countries with ours. France and Germany, finding our law 
of so little use to them, have been for some years on the point of 
retiring from the reciprocity arrangement under the law of 1891, 
but have as yet stayed on in hopes of an amendment to our law 
which would do them better justice. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam points out in the Critic that such 


jan amendment has been carefully drafted, and has been intro- 
; duced into both Houses of Congress. 


It is a compromise between 
what the American publishers would like and what the American 
typographers are willing to concede. It provides that a work 
originating in language other than English is left open to “ appro- 
priation ” unless an authorized American edition shall have been 
produced within the term of twelve months after the first publica- 
tion of the book in the country of origin, and unless such edition 
shall have been produced and duly protected by copyright in ad-. 
vance of any unauthorized edition. In case, however, copyright 
shall be granted under the law as thus amended, it shall eover not 
merely the particular American version printed, but the entire text 
in any version. This last provision is important, for under the 
present statute the producer of an American version of a Conti- 
nental work gets the protection of the law only for his own ver- 
sion, and another translator’s work may be put into the market 
to compete with his. 

This concession of a year in which to copyright an authorized 
American edition of a Continental work, provided some unau- 
thorized edition is not issued sooner, does not seem especially gen- 
erous, but it is as much of a concession as the typographers are 
willing to endorse, and Mr. Putnam is of the opinion that prac- 
tically it will work pretty well, since the unauthorized reprinters 
are apt to be slow in appropriating a Continental work, and 
prefer, as a rule, to follow the literary judgment of the publishers 
who act as the representatives of the authors. It is very much 
to be desired that Congress shall find time during the present ses- 
sion to pass this amendment. 
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The First Isthmian Battalion, formerly a Colombian Regiment, in Formation at their Barracks 


























Captain Salazar, of the Army of Panama 














A Detachinent of American Marines barricading themselves in Preparation for the Arrivai of Colombian Insurgents 


THE SITUATION IN PANAMA 


The photographs show some interesting incidents and figures connected with the progress of the Republic of Panama. 
Soon after the revolution began, the Colombian government seni an officer with an order to shoot General Huertas, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Panamanian army. By a counter-plot General Huertas succeeded in taking the Colombian prisoner, with 
the aid of Captain Salazar. General Huertas’s account of this incident is published on page 108 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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CERTAIN range of American and English plays which I 
have lately been seeing seem to divide themselves, broad- 
lv, into two sorts quite according to their nationality: 
the domestic sort and the society sort. The distinction 
applies both to such realistic and fantastic satires as 
* Tie Admirable Crichton,” * Whitewashing Julia,” and “ Candida,” 
and to such widely differing pictures of our own life as ** The County 
Chairman,” * Her Own Way,” * Glad of It,” ** Our New Minister,” 
and * The Other Girl.” The English plays have to do with man 
as a society man, both in the narrower and ‘the wider sense, and 
the American plays have to do with man as a family man; and I 
hope that a little thought about them will confirm the reader in any 
impression he may have that with us the main human interest is 
the home, and that with the English the main human interest is 
society. But lest we should be unduly proud of our difference from 
the English in this point, I hasten to suggest that this is_be- 
cause in the narrower English sense we have no society, and if 
we have a great deal of home, it is because we are still almost en- 
tirely rustic in origin, and preponderantly simple in our conceptions 
of happiness. In the wider sense we certainly have society; and 
it is a defect of our playwrighting that it does not carry over 
from the home to humanity. Its interest does not live from man 
to man, but from men to women, and from women to men; it has 
no implications; its meanings are for the given time and place only. 
When it comes to artistic merit in the plays, we have still less rea- 
son for national pride. Few of the American plays will compare 
with the English, in dramatie art, though I think one or two of 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s recent plays will compare well with the best of 
them. 

I was especially interested in “ Her Own Way ” because it added 
the final touch of proof which convinced me of the truth of what 
I have been saying, and turned my latent theory into an opinion 
which I was at once eager to urge upon others. Here was, if ever 
there was, an American society play, and the motives were those 
which animate the sex which has such society as we have in 
its keeping. The ambition to get on and up was in the fore- 
ground with the thoughtless and restless young wife, and her de- 
lightfully ridiculous mother, and the desire to give her the means 
darkled in the background in the disastrous speculations of the 
husband and son-in-law. Of course there was the fine girl who, 
being already up and on, could afford to respire an atmosphere of 
womanly dignity, to wish to give herself in unselfish love to the 
man of her heart, and to give all she has to her wretched brother 
when he has ruined himself to gratify his wife’s senseless aspira- 
tions. But when it comes to the operation of the motives, one 
perceives that the real interest of the play is domestic, and that 
the interest does not pass the instance. The family ideal pervades 
it, and the whole family insists on getting itself represented. At 
any rate L prefer to believe that Mr. Fitch was instinctively yield- 
ing to this insistence, and not merely indulging his desire to do the 
scene, when he did that admirable little scene of the children’s 
birthday dinner which opens the play. It is not the less admirable 
because the children are mostly spoiled brats, but perhaps the 
more so, and they are such natural children that the children who 
do them have no difficulty in doing them perfectly. Their mother 
is a spoiled brat, too, and when opportunity comes in the crying 
and scolding and screaming scene with the husband who owns that 
he has muddled her money away, she too is so natural that the 
actress has no difficulty in doing her perfectly. In her and her 
mother, and her cousin who serves as the villain of the piece (a 
very frank scoundrel), the obvious pretence is that the question is 
social, but the fact is always that it is domestic. It scarcely 
transcends in its suggestion the four walls of the house where 
the action passes, and it reaches the spectator only through the 
domestic atmosphere which so thoroughly involves American life. 
The villain himself practices his darkest misdeeds that he may 
win the fine girl for his wife, and make a home for her which 
shall be her kingdom, and in this he is morally of the same fibre 
as the gallant captain who goes out to the Philippines, and in a 
process of our benevolent assimilation has both his arms shot 
through and has to let her take him in hers when he comes back. 

It was almost the only moment in the play when I could have 
accused the author of excess, or not have owned that he was giving 
me evidence of his growth as a dramatist and a student of human 
nature. L[ thought he went far in * The Girl with the Green Eyes,” 
but in “ Her Own Way,” he goes farther and always on the right 
road. I am not saying that he does so consciously; perhaps no one 
gets on consciously; and I am still vexed with a suspicion, which 
may be unworthy, that he does not much mind doing a bad thing 
westhetically, if he thinks he has to do it. But all through this 
play I realized that I was witnessing the work of a man who 
was more and more sensible of the two kinds of conscience. which 
a man must almost equally have if he will go to the end of the right 


road. Mr. Fitch’s errors, indeed, are of a sort that can be prompt- 
ly put behind him and forgotten; they have the property 


of displeasing the public so entirely that they are not even re- 
membered against him. The rule of his production seems to be 
now a good play and now a bad play, and they follow each other 
in such swift succession that the good ones instantly blot out the 
sense of the bad ones. I am not of those who would make his 
fertile invention a reproach to him. Rather, I think it is some- 
thing for us to be glad of, for in a way his rapidity supplies our 
numerical defect of dramatists. Besides, fertili, is hardly a fault 
in a dramatist. Lope de Vega wrote plays all but without number ; 
Goidoni wrote them by scores; Scribe did them by hundreds; and 


Some New American Plays 
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the dramatists who live in a few plays are apt to be the dramatisis 
whose other plays have been lost. Mr. Fitch seems to have the gitt 
of getting New York, or the spirit of New York, not only recog- 
nizably but unmistakably upon the stage. Somehow, he has this 
gift, and I think it a great one, for of all the world’s capitals, New 
York is the most difficult to seize in that essence by which she 
differs from the others. This is so impalpable that it seems almost 
aerial, it seems almost ethereal. It is a glancing light, a flying 
odor, but Mr. Fitch knows how to capture it and imprison it in 
a volatile moment. The light may be lurid and the odor offensive, 
but that is beside the question. 

He has caught it again and again in his very newest piece, “ Glad 
of It,” which I found still more convincing of his growing power 
and skill. It was certainly no slight feat to grasp all those fugitive 
details of a certain order, or disorder, of New York life, and re- 
duce them to a unity which had form and life. But this was what 
Mr. Fitch had done in his comedy, which with all its farcical ex- 
cesses had still the complexion of comedy, and with all its extrava- 
gance was not unnatural. There were times when it seemed to 
splay helplessly about, but it arrived individual and shapely, and 
in the retrospect it showed like a work of art. If its vulgarities 
made the tlesh creep, they were vulgarities of the author’s ob- 
servation and not of his invention, and he was no more trammelled 
in the immoralities than in the vulgarities of his material: his 
shoppers and shop-girls, his actresses and their “ angels,” his floor- 
walker and stage-manager, and the frightful squabbles of their 
loves and hates. It was as if he had said to himself, that if he 
were going to do this thing, he would do it unsparingly; he would 
not put a pretty face on it; these mean and ugly passions should 
not even wear tights, but should show themselves naked in his 
scene. It was his sole duty, if he regarded their representation 
as a duty at all, not in anywise to tell flattering lies about them; 
and he has told the truth to the extreme of letting his shop-girls 
and chorus-girls scold and scream and even swear, when it is their 
nature to. He has sufficiently defined the fact that others whose 
nature it is not to, do not indulge these violences; just as in 
“Her Own Way,” he distinguishes society women according to 
their temperaments and ambitions. The play imparts an extraor- 
dinary sense of vitality, of life crude and raw, but most potently 
gifted in getting there, whatever the destination may be. It is as 
naively pretty and sweet in certain rather spare moments as it 
is naively coarse and selfish.in certain other moments which are 
rather lavish. It is full of the riot of the competition which is the 
motive of our commercial and political life, and such social and 
professional life as it shows is seen distinctly as business. From 
first to last it is business which rules the aspirations and inten- 
tions, not less in the heart of the good girl who will do any good 
thing for her lover, than in the heart of the bad girl who will do 
any bad thing for herself, and will even “ marry temporarily ” the 
man she is betrothed to, in order to marry finally the man she 
really wants. A multitude of things are got into the scheme of a 
shop-girl blazing into a theatrical star, and then quenching her 
own light with the fool wilfulness of a wanton; but I do not feel 
that too many things were got in. ‘There was a vivid and incessant 
play of invention, but there was no sense of repetition except in 
the rehearsal scene, though perhaps the love-material was rather 
eked out at the last. Mr. Fitch’s last acts, indeed, are so apt to 
give way under him that I wish he could invent some means of 
not having any last acts; I think the dramatic effect would be 
better, notwithstanding the generally accepted convention of their 
necessity. What one can more seriously say of the piece, even with 
its last act, is that it is vastly amusing, and even if sadly amusing, 
still amusing. Of all its amusing passages, it seems to me that 
those embodying the shopping scene, with the shabby motives of the 
shoppers worked, as it were, by the rising and falling elevator, 
were the most amusing; or there, at least, the pang of regret was 
faintest. It was such a scene as Miss Beatrice Herford might have 
imagined and presented, but being adapted to the stage, and not to 
the ends of her more delicate art, it was so finely done. Much the 
same might be said of the twilight scene on the veranda of the 
seaside boarding-house, with the mosquitoes stealing upon the gos- 
sip, and inarticulately recognized by the slapping long before their 
presence was acknowledged by a word. 

I hope Mr. Fitch will go on giving us more and more plays, 
since he seems apt to work free of his faults in that way; and 
wish Mr. George Ade would make haste to get “* The County Chair- 
man” behind something truer as quickly as Mr. Fitch wipes out 
a bad thing with a good one. The figure of the chairman himself 
is what redeents the play, but, excellent as he is, he is not sufficient 
to do all the work. The chairman is a genuine product of our 
political conditions, and as Harold Frederic discovered, now a 
good many years ago, he is where he is more for power than for 
spoil. Mr. Ade imparts the mid-Western quality of his chairman 
in characteristic crises, and he does not altogether disable our be- 
lief in him by attributing to the whole-souled, cynical politician, 
in a certain exigency, the mouldy motive of an unaging young 
love for the wife of the bad deacon whom he is trying to beat 
for prosecuting attorney. But all the same the motive is too mouldy 
for use by any but a theatrical playwright. I was troubled in sev- 
eral events of the piece, by the fear that the stage had prevailed 
too much with the caustic wit, the unerring realist of Fables in 
Slang, of Pink Marsh, of Doe Horne, of Artie; and that he had done 
what it wished him to do, rather than what he wished himself to 
do. There was a whistling and a too opportune boy who had come 
out of the property-room, and there was a troop of Indiana vil- 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


The snap-shot is the latest photograph of New York’s new Mayor, taken in front of his residence in Washington Square. On 
New-ycar’s day, Colonel McClellan formally took control of New York’s municipal government. He is the son of General George 
B. McClellan, commander of the Army of the Potomac, and was born in 1865. After some years’ work in journalism, he be 
came, in 1889, Treasurer of the Brooklyn Bridge. He entered the Columbia Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 
1892. His service on the stajf of Governor Hill gave him the title of colonel. In 1892 he was elected President of the Tam 


many Board of Aldermen, and two years later was clected to Congress. In the Mayoralty election his plurality was 62,480 
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lagers who had been translated’ ‘from a comic-opera chorus for 
the purpose they were put to. ‘he purpose was such as sopranos 
and contraltos are never put to in the Middle West, as I recall it; 
for women take no part in politics there, though they sometimes 
do so at the East in emulation of Englishwomen politicians. In 


democracies, women stay at home during political campaigns, quite. 


as much as if the campaigns were military, and the Middle West 
is distinctly a democracy in this respect. ‘There is indeed one fine 
instant in which the youth of both sexes mingle in Mr. Ade’s 
play, not only probably, but inevitably, and all flock to see the 
five-ten express come in, and enjoy the one excitement of their 
forty-eight-hour day. ‘That is like a touch in some of the Fables, 
and there is a preciously worthless darky in the piece, who is 
like a vision of the real thing from Pink Marsh. ‘Tnere is also an 
admirable sage in butternut who 
Obeys at eve the voice obeyed at prime 


when it 
broken leisure on a bench under a tree. He is beautiful because 
true, but the rest, except the county chairman himself, are not 
true, even when they are beautiful. Of course all this is not 
saying that there are not many laughs in the piece, or that in 
spite of the structural unnaturalness there is not much natural- 
ness in it; but it was as if, being perplexed in the extreme by the 
theatre’s insistence as to what a play was, the author had yielded, 
and let it make something out of his material which, if it was a 
play, was hard work for the enlightened imagination, and with 
all its cheer must be a grief for the judicious. 

There were really some things in it that no one but Mr. Ade 
himself could fitly characterize, and I should like especially to 
have him try his trenchant hand on that boy who has whistled 
his way through so much rural drama, to such unmerited per- 
manence that my expectation ached for him throughout “ Our 
New Minister,” though it ached in vain. Many other things that 
I could have expected were there, and I think the audience liked 
them when it got them, largely because it had been looking for 
them. It was a very simple-hearted audience, which one could 
easily love, and it filled the popular theatre where the piece was 
given fairly well. It roared throughout at the Yankee village types 
represented, and stood a lot of preaching with the interest which 
the average American still feels in preaching, especially when it 
assails the old theologies and quotes Scripture against them. 
Charity for the erring was the theme of these generous homilies, 
so unsparing of biogtry, hypocrisy, and villainy; and the love in- 
terest which is supposed to play so main a part in winning the 
popular favor was of the slightest. The piece, though perhaps new in 
New York, was not new, and I was lured to see it in spite of a 
feeling that I had already seen it somewhere, by the attribution of 
the authorship to Mr. Denman Thompson, an artist to whom I was 
willing to make the offering of almost any risk. Without him we 
should not have had “The Old Homestead,” sweetest and sim- 
plest of the dramas which are native to us, or in their genera- 
tions “Shore Acres” and “ The County Chairman”; and to an 
author-actor of his rare quality one must be willing to sacrifice 
much. I do not say that seeing “Our New Minister ” was not too 
much; but I knew that all about me were people who would have 
been willing to repeat the sacrifice almost indefinitely. I heard 
them telling one another what was coming next, and apparently 
finding great comfort in their foreknowledge. For their sakes, one 
could wish something better than they were having in “ Our New 
Minister,” and something truer than they would have got in “ The 
County Chairman.” They seem to me quite worth while, those sim- 
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calls to the saloon, and who otherwise spends his un-' 








ple hearts, and I believe their heads are not unworthy of the best 
the drama can do for them. 

One'was as far from them as one could well get, both in the 
action and the audience at the house which witnessed the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Augustus Thomas’s play of * The Other Girl,” and 
still remain within the reach of the same dramatic art. Mr. Thomas 
has come home in this charming comedy from Arizona, Alabama, 
Mizzoura, Kentucky, and wherever else he has been in Greater 
America to still Greater New York, and has given us a society 
play in which passionate girlhood, Philadelphia propriety, 
self-sacrificing friendship, athletic religion, and physical manhood 
are the motives that mingle for an effect purely comic. The piece 
brims with actuality; it is all here and now; and it has a frank- 
ness in the operation of its motives, which is in itself very whole- 
some and: refreshing. It is in obedience to the same law which 
rules in the heart of Natashu in ** War and Peace,” when she is 
mad to elope with Anatole Kouraguine, and in the heart of the so- 
ciety girl who marries the pugilist Cashel Byron in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s novel, that Catherine fulton tries to run away from her be- 
trothed with Kid Garvin the prize-fighter; and in this she is no 
less natural than mystical. But her friend Estelle Kitteridge, who 
smuggles herself into Catherine’s place in the Kid’s automobile, 
and “saves” her, as women are saved in the theatre, is neither 
mystical nor natural, but a fake of the novelist’s, long past its first 
youth. It is a pity, for this is almost the sole blemish of a piece, 
which within the limits of the supposed case, is delightfully pos- 
sible, and has many moments of delicious veracity. It sparkles 
with wit, and abounds in humorous satire, which if it never implies 
a meaning beyond the given instance, is hearty, genuine, and un- 
forced. It is full of laughs, for which one need not afterwards be 
ashamed, and by this negative praise, I mean almost the highest 
praise. I could not well give a due sense of the perfection with 
which each of the persons is characterized, without giving an undue 
sense of it; but in the case of Kid Garvin, I should say that I 
do not see how he could be better suggested than in the lying 
frankness, the manly meanness, the strictly limited magnanimity, 
and businesslike chivalry of which his strange mixture is com- 
pact. He is to my thinking the great triumph of the piece, which 
has its chief defect in the fake I have mentioned. Among its minor 
triumphs I should like to mention the Philadelphia father of 
Catherine, ar’ the absolutely New York actuality of Waterman 
and his wife. It is easy to mention these persons, but to do them 
as Mr. Thomas does them, could have been by no means easy, even 
for Mr. Thomas, who has taught us to expect such good work from 


him. 


His comedy pours no such swelling tide of life, life wilful, pow- 
erful, forceful, as Mr. Fitch’s satire pours upon the scene, but in 
its one moment of passion, smilingly yet thrillingly recognized, it 
touches a corner of the heart unreached by the brilliant audacities 
of the brother dramatist. But here I have confronted two play- 
wrights whom I have been all along saying to myself I would not 
compare, because that would be useless and senseless, since their 
qualities are as positive as the defects of their qualities, and a 
comparison of them could only involve injustice to both. I should 
like to put the blame on them, as they finally face each other in 
spite of me, for my intention has been so good. What I can say 
without regret and without censure is that | am glad to have them 
both on the New York ground, and to get a notion of how they view 
it. It is the American ground, with all the American interests 
densely grouped and vividly foreshortened. I wish they could see 
above it and beyond it to those wider human interests to which 
the English dramatists are now inviting our gaze. 


Politics in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 2, 1904. 

IVELY times, possibly tumultuous times, are ahead of us. 
There is no need to remind Americans that a tariff debate 

is not a tea-party. No question makes such a universal 

appeal as that which touches a man’s pocket; none, too, 
arouses such an intensity of personal passion. Englishmen 

are surprised at the amount of bitterness they are injecting into 
the discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme. Both in quantity 
and quality it threatens to surpass even the partisan fury of the 
Home Rule crisis. I have attended many meetings on both sides 
of the question. Not one of them has passed off without more or 
iess disturbance. The English are not naturally a very orderly 
people. In their political campaigns, especially, they always seem 
on the edge of a riot. They have none of the American instinct 
for legality, moderation. system. The election of an American 
President is a far more decent and impressive proceeding than the 
election of an English Parliament. It is therefore no new thing 
to hear of meetings broken up, platforms stormed, speakers howled 
down, and al! the other playful relaxations of Demos in England. 
What is new is to find these arguments brought into play so early 
in the game. After all, we have only had eight months or so of 
the Chamberlain policy. No general election is on hand; no en- 
gagement between the rival forces all down the line has yet taken 
place; at the most, there have been skirmishes and small affairs 
of outposts. And yet the public mind is already violently stirred. 
The running commentaries on the speaker’s address which every 
English audience supplies, the interruptions, the heckling, and the 
* booing ” already show the keenness of the popular temper. When 
Parliament meets the excitement will be so much the greater, both 





in and out of the House. When the general election comes—and it 
is conceivable that, as in 1900, so in 1904, England and America 
will be holding elections at the same moment—we shall be in the 
thick of a campaign as intense as the Bryan-McKinley contest of 
1896, and far more tumultuous. ’ 

I am bound to say that the discussion so far has been on a singu- 
larly high level. No democracy anywhere could receive better in- 
struction than the English electorate is having dealt out to it at 
this moment. In many ways it surpasses even that campaign of 
education which overwhelmed Mr. Bryan. English speakers excel 
in this sort of work. They are far better at handling a concrete 
than an abstract topic.. They like to come to close grips with their 


‘ subject, and to thresh it out without rhetoric or vapid generaliza- 


tion. Tariff questions just suit their prosaic, matter-of-fact minds, 
and they inundate their audiences with figures and statistics, and 
explain to them the mechanism of foreign exchange, and read out 
pages from the Board of Trade blue-books, and delve into the in- 
cidence of indirect taxation, in a way that only an English-speaking 
people could possibly relish. Enlivening it is not, but as a mental 
exercise nothing could beat it. You get some of the finest intellects 
in the country expounding the principles and the details of a sub- 
ject that is exceeded by none in its ramifications or its difficulties. 
Every nation once in a while should go through such an experience, 
should make a return to first principles, and examine the founda- 
tiens of its structure. England especially needs a periodic shaking- 
up, and there can be no question she is getting it now. Thanks to 
Mr. Chamberlain, there is a mental stir throughout the country 
such as has not been felt for a dozen vears or more. 

And what progress is protection making? It is difficult to say. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE EXHIBIT IN PARIS 


nt Loubet, 970 exhibitors showed machines of all classes, representing the 
was the new motor-train of Colonel Rénard. By an ingenious method of coupling, the train can turn corners with- 
to all the cars, turning two wheels on each; and by a contrivance under 


At the Paris Automobile Show, opened at the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées on December 10 by Preside 
automobile models for 1904. One of the most interesting exhibit 
ut the aid of rails. A jointed revolving shaft connecting the train transmits the power of the locomotive 
trol of the engineer each car, in turning, makes exactly the same are as the locomotive 





England is intensely local in its politics. The most Radical and the 
most Tory constituencies lie cheek by jowl, each to all appearances 
unaffected by its neighbor, each firm and even stubborn in its own 
faith. It is only very rarely that those * tidal waves” of opinion 
that are so common in America sweep over England. Perhaps it 
is not more than once or twice in a generation that you can infer 
the opinions of the country from the opinions of the average man. 
Local circumstances, local influences, peculiarities, interests, hold 
their own more successfully here than anywhere else | know of, and 
make the gauging of public sentiment a matter of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. The English Demos has a habit of keeping silent till the 
iast moment, and then of roaring in a way that those who profess 
to know him best have least expected. One finds, therefore, the 
most divergent opinions expressed by men in whose judgment one 
has equal confidence. Some say that Chamberlain will sweep the 
country; others, that his policy has been so thoroughly pulverized 
that to expose it any further is a mere waste of time, and that 
Liberals in consequence would be better employed in preparing an 
alternative policy, and no longer resting on the mere strength of 
negation. 

What makes the question all the harder to answer is that there 
are two policies before the country—Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. Mr. Balfour, while sympathizing with protection. food 
taxes, and preferential treatment of the colonies, believes that the 
country is not yet ripe fer them. He therefore advocates retalia- 
tion. He wants a mandate that will enable him to reverse the doc- 
trine that taxation is only to be imposed for purposes of revenue. 
He has expressly disclaimed the idea of setting up a permanent 
tariff. All he asks for is the power to erect one to meet a special 
emergency. 


Mr. Chamberlain, of course, goes further. His policy is 
naked protection, complicated and to some extent alleviated by 
colonial reciprocity. The inconsistencies and ambiguities of such 


a situation are practically endless. You have the Premier applaud- 
ing a policy which he refuses to advocate. You have members of 
his Cabinet supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s bolder scheme in the 
open. You have Parliamentary candidates returned as Balfourites, 
and yet claimed by the Protectionists as Chamberlainites. The 
truth is that no one believes in the Balfourian half-way house of 
retaliation. The force of circumstances, it is thought, must in the 
long run make the Prime Minister toe Mr. Chamberlain’s mark. 
At the same time. the adroitness and usefulness of his intermediate 
policy are, from the party point of view, unmistakable. There have 
been several by-elections since Mr. Chamberlain started his cam- 
paign. At not one of them has a single candidate yet ventured to 
say that he approves the taxation of food. All have taken refuge 
in the Balfourian formule of retaliation, well knowing that before 
long that formula will be stretched to cover the whole of the Cham- 


berlain programme. It is at least skilful electioneering; it em- . 


barrasses the Liberals: and by confusing the issues it misleads 
the electorate. At the same time, it is essentially disingenuous 
and demoralizing. The only way to meet it is the manly way of the 
Duke of Devonshire. The duke has advised his supporters—those 
Unionists, that is, who are also free-traders—to vote against any 
candidate who favors either Balfour or Chamberlain. The duke 
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sees, what before long every one will see, that retaliation and pro- 
tection must ultimately merge. Meanwhile the milder policy has 
done duty as a shelter for the doubters and fence-sitters, and ac- 
customed them gradually to the larger programme. That is to 
say, it has in great part served its purpose of keeping the party 
together. 

Nevertheless the Unionists have split beyond hope of reconcilia- 
tion. Mr. Balfour’s consolation must be that the split is not so 
serious as it might have been. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, and Lord Hugh Cecil have seceded in toto, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, while apparently in favor of retaliation, has pro- 
nounced firmly against the food taxes. The secession perhaps is 
more formidable in quality than in quantity, in the character, 
position, abilities, and experience of its leaders than in the number 
of their followers. Like all “ bolters” they find themselves for 
the moment awkwardly placed, belonging neither to the one 
party nor the other; but the stress of events must in the end force 
them into alliance with the Liberals, an alliance that may perhaps 
embrace more than the fiscal question. The Liberals themselves 
ought to be grateful to Mr. Chamberlain. He has done what no- 
body else could have done—he has actually united them. But 
though Liberal unity is now a fact, it is not a fact which every- 
body recognizes. The divisions and dissensions of that unhappy 
party have for years been so acute and so publicly exploited that 
even professing Liberals are slow to believe that harmony reigns 
once more. To bring it home to them as emphatically as possible, 
some ocular demonstration is needed—a meeting, in short, with 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and _ representa- 
tives of every section appearing on the platform together. Such 
a meeting is now by way of being negotiated, and possibly before 
Parliament meets it may already have been held. Nothing, at any 
rate, could do more to strengthen the opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain or te convince the country that the Liberals really possess 
sufficient cohesion to form an alternative government, if and when 
their chance comes. 

So that Mr. Chamberlain has a pretty long row to hoe. Not a 
single statesman of the first rank has openly sided with him. He 
has welded his opponents together; he has split his own party; 
he is fighting one of the most ingrained prejudices that the English 
people possess; and he is within a very few years of seventy. And 
yet this indomitable man keeps it up with a courage and con- 
fidence impossible not to admire. Were he to die to-morrow the 
whole movement would utterly and entirely collapse. It is a one- 
man agitation, drawing all its sustenance from his inspiring person- 
ality and the lucid power of his eloquence. As an electioneering 
performance it could scarcely be surpassed. As an essay in eco- 
nomics it has, as I believe, displayed a monumental ignorance alike 
of fact and theory and British conditions. As a revelation of Mr. 
Chamberlain it has been more than adequate. Never has he seemed 
so great and yet so small, so entirely unscrupulous in his argu- 
ments and yet so skilful in dressing them up, so vicious and petty 
in his sneers and abuse and yet so finely moved by his imperial 
mission, so self-reliant or so shifty. so supreme a tactician and yet 
so poor a statesman. With it all, I still believe he will win. 


The Derelict 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


DERELICT am I, 
A child of mournful fate— 

No home but the sea and sky, 

No captain and no mate. 
My steersman is the wind, 

And never a crew I see,— 
They wrecked me here at the cold New Year, 

And straight abandoned me. 


I’ve sailed a many a mile, 
And curious sights I’ve seen. 
I’ve rocked where the tropics smile, 
And far to the North I’ve been, é. 
Where ice-bergs threatened me 
With a cell in a frozen grave, 
But here and there some unseen care 


Contrives my hulk to save. 





I’ve passed in the long Gulf Stream 
A thousand ships or more. 
I’ve seen the lookout dream 
Of his wife and babes ashore. 
I’ve floated by his prow, 
All menacing of death, 
So near, so near, that I could hear 
The indraw of his breath. 


I flee in the desert night, 
Before the storm alone, 
For peace aia the morning light 
My tortured timbers groan. 
No crime is on my soul, 
Yet, with a thousand jaws 
To harry me, the pitiless sea 


It gnaws, and gnaws, and gnaws. 
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NE of the most important volumes of 1903, treating of a 
subject of universal and timely interest and of grave in- 
ternational significance, was published just before the 
close of the year. T'he Russian Advance, by Mr. Albert J. 
Beveridge, Senator of Indiana, comes to us at a critical 

moment affecting the great world empires, while negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Japan are being daily reported in the newspapers, 
and war between these nations seems imminent. The dispute over 
the possession of Manchuria and Korea has suddenly found us 
eager to be informed on a question that has hitherto been of re- 
mote interest to the general public, however well informed the vari- 
ous national diplomats have kept themselves since Manchuria was 
ceded by China to Japan, and Russia stepped in to colonize it. 
Senator Beveridge is well equipped to enlighten the public on condi- 
tions existing in Manchuria, having spent some months in Russia, 
Manchuria, and Korea studying the Russian-Japanese controversy, 
and making a complete in- 

vestigation of the political, 


and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


await him and over whose waters the winds of commerce blow. 
“There is something pathetie about the effort of the Russian to 
reach the oceans of the globe—to sail the seas that other men 
sail, to make the ports that his brothers make, and to meet his fel 
lows face to face in all the harbors of the world. There is some 
thing that wins our sympathy in the Russian’s almost instinctive at- 
tempts to escape from his vast and mighty cage, unequalled in its 
own extent though that cage may be. ... For this priceless privilege 
of the seas, the Slav has for centuries been battling, until by sheer 
experience in the concentration of his energies and thoughts on for- 
eign policy, he has become the most finished diplomat in the history 
of negotiation, and the first in foreign affairs among the statesmen 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” 


With the colonization of Manchuria and the oceupation of Port 
Arthur, Russia has gone far to achieve its end—an achievement so 
simple and so easily ac- 
complished that, as Mr. 
Beveridge says, to readers 





social, military, and indus- 
trial situation. “ Prepared- 
ness,” says Senator Bever- 
idge, “is the secret of most 
successes in this world.” 
The secret of Mr. Bever- 
idge’s qualifications to pre- 
sent in a cogent, luminous. 
impartial, and graphic man- 
ner the last word on this 
momentous Eastern prob- 
lem, which has become the 
engrossing question of the 
hour, lies in the close study 
he has made during the 
past few years of this spe- 
cial field, which has found 
him of all men most pre- 
pared to report at first 
hand the historic facts of 
the case, and to make philo- 


sophical application of 
them. Two years ago, on 


his return from the Far 
fast, he published a series 
of articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post, which ex- 
cited great interest at the 
time, and form the basis of 
his book. At that time Mr. 
Beveridge described the sit- 
uation in China as affected 
by the operations there of 
two or three European na- 
tions, and pointed out the 
‘auses and conditions which 
seemed to presage the prob- 
able conflict between Russia 
and Japan, which has now 
come. 


The story of The Russian 
Advance, as Mr. Beveridge 
tells it, has all the fascina- 
tion of opening a new page 
of history, and unfolding a 
panorama of progress which 
has been going on silently 
and unheeded, that almost 
startles and takes one’s 








of the world’s affairs it ap- 
pears as sheer luck or else 
a very miracle. In the sum- 
mer of 1901 a single ship 
of the “ Russian Volunteer 
Fleet,” which Mr. Beveridge 
inspected at Port Arthur— 
Russia’s Manchurian strong- 
hold on the ice - free 
had landed at another port 


sea— 


1500 Russian _ peasants. 
These peasants were not 
sent into Manchuria, of 
course, but they were set 
practically on the Man- 
churian frontier; and sure- 
ly and swiftly the agri- 


culturalist and the artisan, 
the humble hut of the Rus- 
sian peasant and the untir- 
ing patience of the Greek 
Church planted new 
of the Slav empire on the 
fresh fields of the extend- 
ing Russian dominion, and 
have kept pace with the 
hundreds of miles of rail- 
way lines being built by 
Russia across Manchuria, 
granted by Japan. In the 
late summer of 1899 three 
Russian war-ships lay in 
the beautiful harbor of 
Nagasaki, Japan. “Oh 
yes. we are getting used to 
that,” said an English mer- 
chant, whose attention was 
called to the Russian colors. 
And it was natural enough, 
for Nagasaki is a coaling- 
station. 3ut in 1901 the 
sea-flag of the Czar floated 
from a ship in the road- 
stead from which the Woo- 
sung River leads up to 
Shanghai, the commercial 
clearing - house of China. 
“Ten years ago that flag 
was seldom—in fact, hardly 


seeds 








breath away. For decades, 
he points out, the world has 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


ever—seen in these waters.” 
Again it was an English 


been dimly conscious of a 1uthor of “ The Russian Advance” merchant who spoke, one 
gray-clad militant figure ° : who had spent his entire 
standing on the _ frozen life since boyhood in com- 
shores of the _ Pacific, mercial enterprises in the 


gigantic in proportions, but vague and indefinite in outline. The 
world, and especially the American people, have gone about their 
business without a thought of the spectre, which, after the first 
surprise at its appearance, was allowed to become a mere common- 
place, without meaning or interest. But within the last five years 
the Russian’s presence on the Pacific has claimed the acute attention 
of every cabinet in Europe, and of every thoughtful American cit- 
izen; for he is now manifest on the Asiatic shores of that ocean 
in other guise than that of the uniformed bayonet-bearer of the 
Czar. “I thought that Japan took the lower part of Manchuria, 
including Port Arthur, as the price for ending her war with China,” 
remarked a travelled American to Mr. Beveridge on board a great 
German liner bound for Hong-kong. ‘“ How, then, can Russia be 
occupying that same land?” This is the pertinent question of the 
moment, and its answer, which Mr. Beveridge has set forth in his 
lucid and picturesque narrative, relates to the most fascinating part 
of Russia’s Manchurian advance on Asia. From the time of Peter 
the Great, whose vision embraced all future Russian policy, so far 
as the eye of man can now discern it, one vast purpose of Russia 
has become so fixed as to be almost a religion, and that is the 
determination of the Slav to reach the seas where summer skies 


Far East. “It is a multiplying circumstance,” he went on, “ and 
it has its counterpart right here among our business houses. The 
most active, aggressive financial institution in Shanghai to-day is 
the branch at this place of the Russo-Chinese Bank. It is not yet 
so great as some of our other banks, but it is making itself felt 
very effectively.” So the Russian advance is a commercial and 
financial as well as a military movement—a diplomatic advance, 
too—throughout every province of the Flowery Kingdom; an ad- 
vance by merchant vessels and war-ships; by railways, by Russian 
peasantry, cultivated farms, and permanent homes, by all the activi- 
ties of peace into the very centre of Manchuria, which, until this 
very moment the world’s wisest statesmen have insisted and_be- 
lieved was permanently Chinese territory. It was thus the Slav 
took his first step in Manchuria; it was thus that he found 
himself prepared to extend his advantages, his railroad, his 
power, his dominion southward through Manchuria, and to occupy 
and fortify the best ports for commerce and war, with only two 
exceptions, on all the coasts of China. Thus has been realized, at 
last. part of the nation’s great passion and dream, and thus the 
world beholds the beginning of the fulfilment of the policy of Peter 
the Great—open ports on open seas. 
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Is the Sun Hot 





or Cold? 


By R. W. Wood, F.L.P.S. 


Professor of Experimental Physics at Johns Hopkins University 


HAT the earth receives heat from the sun must seem to 

almost every one a self-evident truth. A certain Mr. 

Warder, however, denies it most emphatically in a re- 

cent magazine article. The fantastic and wholly illogical 

arguments which the author makes use of are hardly de- 
serving even of adverse criticism, and it is doubtful if ‘he is taken 
seriously by any save the feeble-minded. I have been asked by the 
editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY to prepare a short article setting forth 
some of the arguments for and against the emission of heat by the 
sur. 

So far as I know, no reasons at all for doubting the high tem- 
perature of the central body of the solar system have ever been 
found. There are in general three distinct ways in which heat can 
be transferred from one body to another—conduction, convection, 
and radiation. The first two are dependent upon the presence of 
matter, the latter will take place across a perfect vacuum. We 
may receive heat from a stove by all three methods. If we place 
our hands upon it we receive heat by conduction; if we hold them 
above it they are warmed by convection, the heat being brought to 
them by the rising current of hot air. If now we stand in front 
of the stove we still feel its warmth, the sensation in this case 
being produced by the heat waves which it emits. These waves 
are similar to the electric waves used in wireless telegraphy, differ- 
ing from them only in their length. They bear the same relation 
to them which the ripples on a mill-pond bear to the Atlantic 
rollers. With the instruments at our disposal at the present time 
we can measure the length of these waves as accurately as we can 
measure the length of a table with a foot-rule, and we can prove 
that they will pass through a vacuum, a plate of glass, or a 
tank full of liquid air, without losing their ability to warm our 
hands. We find, however, that if we pass this radiant heat 
through certain substances, water-vapor, for example, its intensity 
is diminished, owing to the fact that some of the waves have been 
absorbed. It is possible to determine the exact length of the waves 
of heat which have been removed by absorption in the vapor, and 
if we test the radiation which comes to us from the sun, we find 
that waves of this same length are absent, the water-vapor in the 
earth’s atmosphere having refused to transmit them. This fact, 
taken alone, is pretty good evidence that the sun and the hot 
stove are pouring out the same kind of energy. 

Mr. Warder tells us that heat cannot possibly penetrate the cold 
of space, and that it is impossible to force an atem of heat from 
the sun to the earth. It would be interesting to hear his definition 
of a heat atom. The philosophers of the seventeenth century be- 
lieved heat to be a substance, but their material theory was dis- 
proved more than a century and a quarter ago. Mr. Warder ap- 
pears to have raked it out of the refuse heap of science. 

Experiments in the laboratory have shown that when a body is 
heated it emits heat waves, the lengths of which are governed by 
a certain law. As the temperature is increased, we get shorter 
and shorter waves, until finally the very short ones which we call 
light begin to appear, and we say the body is red hot. Measure- 
ments with the spectrometer and bolometer show just what pro- 
portion the waves of a certain length bear to the total radiation 
at any definite temperature, and it is therefore possible to de- 
termine the temperature of a body merely by examining the radia- 
tion which it emits. Now it is found that the proportion of long 
to short waves in the radiation which comes from the sun is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from a body heated to a temperature 
considerably above that of the electric furnace. The same law 
which governs the emission of heat by bodies heated to a high 
temperature in the laboratory, governs the heat emitted by the sun, 
and by studying the proportion in which the waves of different 
lengths are present in its radiation it has been possible to make a 
fair estimate of its temperature, which is probably not far from 
6000 degrees. 

Let us now examine some of Mr. Warder’s alleged proofs that 
the sun is a cool body, sending no heat to the earth. 

“Heat is not from the sun,” says the author, “as is proven by 
the flight of meteorites, for when the meteors strike our atmos- 
phere they have an opposite polarity to the earth, and they create 


friction and generate heat.” Disregarding the preposterous and 
meaningless statement regarding polarity, which exists only in the 
imagination of the author, what possible connection is there between 
the heating of a meteoric stone and the emission of radiant heat 
by the sun? It would be as logical to argue that a stove radiates 
no heat into a room beeause pounding a penny with a hammer 
makes it hot. 

Mr. Warder next informs us that the sun’s photosphere and the 
earth’s aurore are of similar nature, a statement which is so abso- 
lutely false that one cannot but feel that he has made use of the 
word photosphere without knowing to what part of the sun it is 
applied. In another place he contends that the nebule are cold, 
and shine by reflected light, refraining, however, from giving us 
his reasons for contradicting the evidence which the spectroscope 
furnishes us that they consist of masses of incandescent gas. His 
hobby appears to be to make the entire universe cool and _ in- 
habitable—everything shining by reflected light—but he does not. 
tell us where the light comes from by which they shine. Heat 
he imagines to be the result of a transformation ‘of electric waves 
(coming originally from.a cool body) in the atmosphere of our 
earth. Planetary bodies which are devoid of an atmosphere can- 
not then be heated by the sun, for he makes the positive statement 
that heat cannot exist where there is no atmosphere. In spite 
of this ultimatum the millions of carbon filaments in our electric 
lamps continue to give out both light and heat. 

The law of gravitation is next demolished by the ambitious au- 
thor, who refers all planetary motion to electricity, thereby placing 
himself in the same class with the peripatetic quack doctor, who 
loudly shouts, “ Electricity is life,’ believing that he has ex- 
plained it all. 

“There is an unanswerable fact,” we are told, “that proves 
the sun’s corona is cold, like our aurore, and that is the unques- 
tioned fact that comets have passed through it without being af- 
fected in the slightest. These comets were excessively cold, and 
the corona must have been cold, or there would have been a disas- 
trous explosion.” 

Assuming the comet to be cold, which is by no means certain, 
what evidence can Mr. Warder cite which proves that the comet 
was not heated to a high temperature during its passage around 
the sun? The substance composing the comet could be heated to a 
temperature of a thousand or two degrees without experiencing 
any change that could be detected with the telescope when the 
comet again came into view. . It is possible to calculate the approx- 
imate temperature of bodies heated by solar radiation at different 
distances from the sun, and the statement that the comet would ex- 
plode is absurd, unless Mr. Warder’s comets are made of gun- 
powder, a notion which is quite as reasonable as some of his ideas. 

He makes no reference to the indisputable testimony of the spec- 
troscope, which proves that the sun is surrounded by a dense atmos- 
phere of metallic vapor which can only exist at an exceedingly high 
temperature. The presence of iron vapor in the sun’s atmosphere 
is as definitely proven as the presence of salt in the ocean. 

The electric waves, which we are told come from the sun, are 
described as being exactly similar to the waves used in wireless 
telegraphy. As soon as they strike our atmosphere they are trans- 
formed into heat in some remarkable way,—the precise mechanism 
of the transformation being left to our imagination. We are not 
told, however, why the same thing does not happen to the precisely 
similar waves used in telegraphing, which, according to Mr. War- 
der’s theory, ought to be detected at the distant receiving-station 
with a thermometer instead of a coherer. It is quite true that the 
heat waves from the sun are similar to the electric waves, as I 
have already said, but we can measure their length, and we know 
that waves of such shortness and intensity as those coming from 
the sun can only come from a solid or liquid body heated to a tem- 
perature far hotter than the electric are. Heat waves are about 
1-25000th of an inch in length, while the electric waves which we 
employ in signalling may be many hundred feet long. 

Mr. Warder’s writings ably illustrate the old saying that “ It 
is better not to know anything at all than to know so many things 
that are not so.” 


How Shall I Educate My Boy? 


By Charles F.Thwing, D.D., LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University 


N certain great fundamental respects of purpose, method, con- 
dition, and force, the education of your boy and mine and 
of all lads is to be made alike. One of these primary condi- 
tions relates to health. 

Before me, as a college officer, there pass reports of hundreds 
of boys and of girls, largely Freshmen, touching the condition of their 
bodies. The statement of defects and deficiencies, of malformations 
and of no formations, is surprising and painful. The ills and the 
weaknesses extend from ankle bone to optic nerve. Curvature of 
spine, unequal height of shoulders, defects in vision, are the more 
common ailments. and they are painfully common. <A teacher of 
gymnastics, who has met hundreds, and [I might almost say thou- 
sands, of students, has said to me never had but one perfectly 
formed and thoroughly healthy student been placed on official 
hygienic lists. Of course the standard was high, as it ought to 
have been. But it is safe, at all events, to say that the bodies of 





most boys and girls are not so well formed at the age of twenty 
as they would have been had proper care been given and taken. 
A certain share of children are not well born; but even of those 
who are not well born, the larger share are allowed to abuse and to 
injure themselves. Therefore the first thing that I have in mind 
in the education of my boy is his health. My youngster goes to a 
school, of which the buildings are large, well warmed, well venti- 
lated. He goes away with me in the morning at eight o’clock; he 
returns at six o’clock. The intervening hours he is spending under 
good physical conditions, as I have intimated, in the pursuit of 
knowledge. His lunch he takes at the school building. His play, 
at football or tennis, he takes every afternoon under the super- 
vision of the schoo] authorities. Such outdoor play belongs to 
the fall and the spring months. The close of each day of the winter- 
time he spends in the gymnasium, also under an instructor. But 
in every season of the year he closes the day’s work and play with 
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a shower-bath or with a swim in the pool. He walks home after 
five o’clock, about two miles. Reaching home, he rushes in cry- 
ing, “I’m as hungry as a bear!” I presume my boy is getting 
some knowledge; I know he is. But [ also am assured that his 
growth in stature is well cared for; he is a healthy boy. 

The vigor of maturity, the energy of permanent working power, 
the length of service and of life, depend, in a very large degree, upon 
the growth and the health of the years of the second decade of the 
boy’s life. 

1 have intimated that my son is at what may be called a home 
school. It is a school in the city wherein he dwells. But it is 
not a school in the sense in which many schools are called a 
home school. That condition in which the boy is able to have the 
advantages of a school away from home,—which is the advantage 
of independence,—and also the advantage of home itself, which 
is the comprehensive advantage of love, is, in my thought, the best 
for most boys. I think that the ordinary home parts with its sons 
at a too-early age. Jean Ingelow somewhere says, speaking for 
a mother and her children, “to bear, to rear, to love, and then to 
lose.” For their own comfort and happiness parents want their 
children, and for their own growth in noblest elements of char- 
acter parents need their children. Boys, too, need their parents; 
the supervision, wisdom, suggestiveness, direction, and love of 
the home they require. Most boys are sayages. No ruler is so 
well fitted to transmute the savagery of boyhood into the dawn- 
ing civilization of early manhood as the wise, strong parent. 
Therefore the school whieh gives independence without alienation 
from the home, and the home which gives motherliness and father- 
liness without an excess of the manifestation of affection, repre- 
sent the best condition. 

Your son and my son also should have as long a training as pos- 
sible. By long I do not mean merely length in time; I mean rich- 
ness in quality as well. Merely temporal length should not be 
gained through the heavy cost of sacrifice of essential values. But 
most boys have a training altogether too brief in time, as also 
altogether too poor in quality. The course of a class from the day 
of its entering the public schools until the day of its graduation 
is a course like the march of an army in retreat—it is marked 
by what is lost. “ Of the 7785 pupils who were in the first grades 
of the Cleveland schools in 1889, 2024, or about 26 per cent., were 
in the highest grade of the grammar schools about eight years 
later. Of these, 1253, or about 16 per cent. of the original number, 
were in the first-year high school in the following year, and 664 
of them, or between 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. of the original num- 
ber, were in the senior classes of our high schools four years later.” 
Such a decimation may not be so thorough in many schools as ob- 
tains in the schools of Cleveland, but in every system of schools 
the slaughter of the innocents is great. To think that three out of 
four of all the pupils who enter into the primary school have 
dropped out before the close of the last year of the grammar 
school, and to think that more than nine out of every ten pupils 
who enter the primary schools do not survive until the close of 
the high-school period, represents a tremendous fact for not only 
the American school, but also and more for the American home 
and American civilization. Therefore, the duty of doing all that 
can be done to make the education of the ordinary boy and girl 
as long as possible is absolutely plain. A prolonged infancy, of 
course, not being too prolonged, represents a prolonged and more 
efficient maturity. 

The chief method of prolonging education, either in point of 
time or through efficiency, lies in better teaching. Two years, at 
least, in the school] period between six and eighteen, could be saved 
by the enrichment and improved discipline of the teaching staff. 
The teacher under whom we wish placed your child and mine is 
to represent and embody fundamental elements of the best char- 
acter. The teacher is to be sympathetic. He is to be able to put 
himself inside of the student’s brain, to see with the student’s 
eyes, to hear with the student’s ears, to feel with the student’s 
heart. Such sympathy is quite as valuable, and some would say 
more valuable, than a knowledge of the subject taught or than 
aptness to teach. In fact, aptness to teach arises in no small de- 
gree from intellectual and emotional sympathy. This sympathy 
represents the essential element of love. This love is not a mere 
emotion; it is a will for the betterment for the boy. The teacher 
is to use knowledge as a means of helping the student. He is to 
teach not German, Greek, geometry, he is to teach boys. The 
teacher, too, is to use knowledge as a means, not as an end. The 
primary intellectual end is to promote the power of thinking. 
Accuracy, a sense of proportion, thoroughness, represent qualities 
of thinking which the conveying of knowledge should train. I also 
want the teacher of my child to have enthusiasm for humanity. 
I wish to inspire my child with the abounding desire to do some- 
thing worthy, to help men. Constantly I wish to be placed before 
my child the highest purposes, of doing his work for the sake of 
helping forward, even in the least degree, the great movements that 
constitute the essence of civilization. 

I wish, as I have intimated, that my son, while he is being edu- 
cated, shall have a purpose; but this purpose I wish to be of the 
most general character. Both parents and children are over- 
inclined to desire to conceive and to select a specific purpose at a 
too early age. A father, whose son is sixteen, frequently says to 
me, “I don’t know what work my boy will take up.” Of course 
he does not know; neither parent nor son ought to know. Educa- 
tion is largely a process of self-discovery. Education reveals the 
potentialities, the aptitudes, as well as, be it said, the essential 
weaknesses of the youth. One chief reason of education lies simply 
in the purpose of finding out one’s essential nature and character. 
In fact, if the choice of a life’s vocation be made early a mistake of- 
ten results. Temporary preferences are misinterpreted as permanent 
choices. Wagte, disappointment, failure, misery, may thence result. 
But, although the specific purpose should not be entertained, the 
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. though not entirely by boys. 


general purpose of self-enlargement, self-enrichment, self-control, 
should obtain. Mr. Gladstone wished for a time in his early career 
to become a clergyman; many of his friends thought that he ought 
to, and would, become a clergyman. His father did not desire that 
his son should become a clergyman. If Mr. Gladstone’s early wish 
had controlled, there would, of course, have eventuated a great 
bishop or archbishop; but it is probable that Gladstone made 
richer contributions through not following his early purpose. Down- 
ing Street, not Canterbury, was his proper seat of power. Yet the 
great qualities of mind, heart, conscience, will, character, were so 
well disciplined in the course of his education that when specific 
problems were set for his doing he addressed himself to them with 
superb efficiency. Gladstone speaks of concentration as his chief 
characteristic. But with this mental and moral quality were 
united a magnanimity and gravity, a courage and a courtesy, a 
sense of orderliness, patience, practical aptitude, a union of self- 
confidence and self-distrust, self-control, a tact and a tolerance, 
which constituted one of the greatest men of modern times. These 
elements were the qualities which received signal discipline through 
the associates and associations of his educational career. The train- 
ing of a great manhood, therefore, in order to render effective serv- 
ice to humanity, I would place before my boy as an atmospheric 
and general purpose. I would not so place this purpose before 
him as to develop self-consciousness. Let all intimations of a 
mission or a career be eliminated from his conscious thinking. Let 
his boyhood be natural, simple, happy. Let not the boyhood be 
spoiled by trying to make it a jejune manhood. But so far as the 
boy at the age of fourteen or sixteen does at all live in the future,— 
and many boys live in the future more than we think they do,— 
let that future be large, great, high, worthy of the best. 

If such a future, in such conditions, i can keep before my boy, 
then at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two he will be able to choose 
his life’s vocation. I will gladly let him choose his own career. 
Not a few fathers hurt their sons and damage the careers of those 
sons by picking out careers for them. Train up the boy in the way 
he should go, and then let him choose his own work. In the choice 
of a vocation, as in the choice of a wife, every young man should 
be left alone. If he is not worthy of being left alone, the parent 
has grievously injured the boy in the preceding decade of his life. 

The sum, therefore, of what I am trying to say about the edu- 
cation of my son relates (1) to the promotion of his health, (2) 
to his being at once at school and at home, (3) to the best use 
of his time and education, which use is made more effective by 
good teaching, (4) by holding before my son a general, although 
not a specific, purpose of the highest character. 

These interpretations mean that I would not educate my boy 
under a private tutor. I would educate my boy with boys, al- 
Boys do, however, educate boys; but 
a boy who is trained alone is-fiable to fail in adjusting himself to 
his membership in humanity. He is to become a brother of the 
common lot. He therefore should learn early how to adjust him- 
self to his fellows. Furthermore, he will lose a great deal of fun 
by not being with the boys. It is, furthermore, difficult, prac- 
tically impossible, for me and for most people to employ a private 
tutor. When [I associate myself with a score of other people 
in a private school we can afford to get great men and women as 
tutors; but alone it is impossible. An unworthy man, too, as a 
private tutor is, indeed, a fearful looking forward to a yet more 
fearful judgment day. 

Neither would I educate my son abroad; he is an American boy. 
I should be glad to have him get all that is best from the private 
scheol in Lusanne or Geneva, but not for one instant would [ 
have his ideals formed by the French master, or his methods by the 
German. <A primary note in his character should be the American, 
although a note more fundamental is the human. He is, as a 
human boy, to be trained up for service in this great, interesting, 
new life of our New World. 

In closing, there are two words which represent two elements of 
education that seem to me of utmost importance for the home 
and school to represent. The child should be trained in the at- 
mosphere of trustfulness. The parent should rely on the child’s 
honor, should have confidence in the child’s statements, should be- 
lieve in the child as seeking the best. Nothing so makes a child 
worthy of trust as trust: nothing makes a child so worthy of dis- 
trust as distrust. At the age of fourteen I went away from home 
to fit for college. The temptations of that early time and of the 
remaining years of the ’teens were the severest I have known. 
Nothing ‘more constantly or greatly helped to keep me pure than 
the knowledge that my father and mother trusted me. It used to 
be said by the boys at Rugby, “ We would not lie to Arnold; he’d 
believe us.” 

It is also, I think, as blessed as it is important, and important 
as it is blessed, for the child to be brought up in the companionship 
of his father and mother. I have seen children in whose compan- 
ionships I have felt that parents could not take much happiness; 
the vision was a sad one. I have also, be it said, seen parents in 
whom children could not. find companionship; the vision was still 
more sad. A companionship, however, of an inferior with a supe- 
rior, or of a superior with an inferior, may be noble and helpful 
on both sides. The companionship of a parent and child may be, 
too, a companionship as of two brothers. It is told of a boy, a 
member of a public school in the Boston district, that he was 
asked who was the Governor of Massachusetts; his reply was, “I 
don’t know.” The teacher said, “When you go home ask your 
father who is the Governor of Massachusetts.” On returning, the 
boy was asked, “Who did your father say was Governor?” and 
the boy said: “ He said he was! But, you know, I could not believe 
him, for he is always fooling with us!” That intimacy of compan- 
ionship embodied in such a story, in case the parent be worthy, 
represents one of the most beneficent conditions for the education 
of a son. 

























































































































































































ICK and tired of hearing the very word “ becasse,”—the word 

to which sc many unconvincing tails had been appended.— 
the word which had become a keystone for the fabric of lies 
builded by every French and Breton sportsman in the vicin- 
ity,—I made up my mind that when again that word “ be- 
casse ” was uttered in my presence, I too should have something to 
say on the subject. And | hoped, for the sake of my morals, that 
what I had to say might be more or less truthful. 

* Becasse,” in French, means woodecock; not our own smart lit- 
tle American gamebird with his ochre or deeper saffron-colored 
breast, and his treble twitter and his fascinatingly uncertain habits 
which endear him to us all; but the European bird, a big bull- 
headed, mottle-breasted creature, almost as large as a young ruff 
ed grouse, rising with a deep whir, in which lingers a faint 
thunderous sound long after two barrels of No. 9’s have speeded 
him over the pines and into a too-distant tangle of hopeless swamp. 

In England the becasse is appallingly scarce; in France less so; 
in Brittany, Department of Finistére, I had not yet found out 
whether there were any or many. But I meant to. 

My first information came from a breezy specimen of American 
artist: ‘ Woodeeck? Why, last year an Englishman bagged eight 
brace—” 

And so forth. 

In the long smoke-stained oaken room of the tavern where 
Bretons and Frenchmen collected to drink Morlaix cider and lie to 
each other and to me, the impassioned torrent of prevarication was 
always checked by the word “* becasse”; and one and all laid down 
their pipes and shoved aside their glasses, while a spontaneous and 
simultaneous ‘“ A—h!” echoed the introduction of that word “ be- 
casse.”’ 

* Are there any?” I would demand, sulkily. ; 

“Any? Parbleu! T’nez, m’sieu, Gilbert and I, on the last day 
of October—” 

And so forth. 

{re there any?” I would repeat, more sullenly. 

“"Cré nom! Why, on Saturday the pilot of the port, passing 
by St.-Julien—” 

And so forth. 

“No doubt,” I would sneer, “ but it’s funny that 7 never put 
up a becasse. Monday we were all day with the partridges, Pierre 
Marie and I,—and Luff quartered St.-Julien so close that a cliff- 
mouse couldn't have escaped. Tuesday we cut up the Laiette cock- 
coverts and drew two pair of mallard, a curlew, and a dozen van- 
neaux. Wednesday was a mixed bag; becassine on the marsh, cur- 
lew and widgeon west of the semaphore, and a hare on the cliff. 
Thursday we scored pheasant and partridge beyond St.-Jean; and 
if I can’t hit everything that flushes I can see it. And it’s very 
funny, isn’t it? that I never saw a becasse,” I sneered, swallowing 
my cider and walking out of the door amid a pained silence from 
the ancient and honorable guild of liars. 

Down on the sea-wall there was moonlight. Alex, a giant Breton, 
was also there; and when at a whistle my pointer, Luff, joined us, 
the company was complete. 

“As a matter of fact,” I said, “ repetition does its work sooner 
or later. Alex, there are woodecock here, aren’t there?” 

* Dame,—when there is a flight we have them sometimes.’ 

“* Many?” 

“No, monsieur. Where are there many woodcock ?” 

* To listen to those buffaloes in the tavern you’d think the wood- 
cock were crowding out the chickens in Finistére,” I said. 

The quiet Breton smiled, patted Luff, and turned a sober eye 
seaward. 

“We have them sometimes,” he said. ‘ We understand that 
the becasse breeds far to the north——Norway, perhaps. Then when 
frost comes, the becasse moves slowly, by stages, southward, stop- 
ping to feed in certain spots until the frost appears and hardens 
the mud. They go to Greece, do they not, m’sieu?” 

* Men tell me the cock-shooting is good in Greece,” I replied. 
“But men have told me too many things. I never know, Alex, 
until I see for myself.” ; 

* T also, m’sieu,” he observed, seriously. 

We sat smoking in the moonlight; the perfume of coast-grown 
roses filled the night air. October had been mild; yet there was 
frost in the moon's glitter, frost in the sea rime, frost surely lurk- 
ing somewhere beyond the blue-black splendor of the northern sky. 

“| wish vou were fond of shooting, Alex,” IT said. 

‘Tam, m’sieu,” he replied, tranquilly. 
gazed at him. astonished. 

You shoot 7” 

* Yes, msieu.’ 

‘Well, why the devil didn’t you say so? Here we’ve been friends 
for six months, and you never told me you could shoot? That’s a 
Breton! That's a Breton all over. Oysters are garrulous compared 
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with a Finist¢re Breton. And here you’ve allowed me to go out 
every day with that ragged poached Pierre Marie—!” 

Indignation choked me silent. 

* Because,” observed Alex, thoughtfully, “‘ you never asked me.” 

“ Asked you? Confound it, I never knew you went out with a 
gun!” 

“T don’t any more,” said Alex. 

“Why not?” 

“T have a family. Powder and shot are too dear, m’sieu. 

I love the sport.” He was very quiet, and I looked at him keenly. 
It is like that with Bretons; a craving unsatisfied is endured in 
silence. And nobody except a lover of out-door sport can under- 
stand what it is to be denied the satisfaction of that wholesome 
passion. And through poverty, too! 

* Alex,” I said, pretending to yawn, “ I’ve a seven-and-three- 
quarters gun that I never use. There are several hundred shells 
filled for it. We'll shoot together till New-Year’s—at your regular 
rate.” 

“T shall be very, very happy,” he said, simply. I saw his great 
brown sea-burnt hand trembling on Luff’s silky head. 

“Suppose we settle this becasse question to-morrow?” I sug- 
gested. 

* T think we can, m’sieu. There is a skin of ice on the moon.” 

“A flight? Do you think there might be a flight, Alex?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

* Dame—if there is [ know where we shall find them, m’sieu.” 

“ Alex,” I said, “ I’ve simply got to get a becasse. If I don’t, 
those marksmen of the Estaminet yonder will drive me to Greece 
by their chatter. Show me’ a becasse, Alex,—only one single be- 
casse! And if I miss him [ll never ask you again.” 

He was laughing, the full frank Breton laugh, musical and al- 
most noiseless,—for in such manner is the mirth of the men of the 
sea. And he was one of the “ Icelanders ” who left for the north 
on the Deux Pigeons when the fleet had been blessed in Concar- 
neau Bay. 

I rose; he also stood up to his full height in the moonlight. 

“Tf I do not show you a flurry of snow, a skin of ice in the bog, 
and a becasse at sunrise, my name is not Alex le Roux!” he said. 
“ Strike, m’sieu!” 

We struck palms in the Breton fashion; and the bargain was 
sealed. 

“Come on, pup,” I said to Luff. 

Who but an “ Icelander ” could prophesy so exactly? Over the 
fair Finistére landscape a color of snow lay at dawn; the swamps, 
cased in delicate films of ice, glittered gold and rose as the sun 
pushed up. 

Afield, knee-deep in frozen gorse, we breasted the landward-roll- 
ing ascent; he in sea jersey beret, embroidered leggings, and sabots, 
game-sack slung and crossed with his cartridge-pouch; I shivering 
in that accursed yet indispensable fabric called canvas-duck, gun 
slung, digging my frosted fingers deep into flannel-lined pockets. 

It was becasse or bust that day; but in translating the phrase 
for Alex’s benefit, he seemed to gather the idea that my one object 
in life was to eat becasse saut¢e; and I was too cold to explain. 

We now arrived on the undulating plateau and struck across 
country, wading shin-deep through frozen grasses and weeds over 
which lay miles of stiff silver frost spangles. 

Now that sort of thing, before the sun melts the icy films, is 
baffling to the keenest dog that runs; and we were not at all pre- 
pared when Luff, quartering an immense white pasture, stopped 
rigid. Before we could unsling our guns a snipe darted off, squak- 
king, and soared up into the sky, where he was soon lost to sight 
in the dazzling blue-white ether. 

Then that pup advanced on signal, gave one disgusted sniff at 
the spot where the self-fushed ‘“ Englishman ” had been, and. 
wheeling, proceeded to cut up the ground in field-trial form and at 
a speed that warmed us to behold. 

He was only a stray Breton pointer, muddy white, with yellow 
saddle and ticked muzzle. and those discerning gentlemen who 
award three kinds of prizes at bench-shows would have called for 
help if anybody had attempted to show Luff, son of Icelander, son 
of Malheur. Personally, 1 have never loved but two dogs as well 
as I loved Luff. And what a certain celebrated financier said of 
the public, I might say of the bench-show—if I ever used the lan- 
guage of commerce, which I don’t know how to use. 

The muddy-hued son of Icelander came in to heel as we plunged 
into the gorse. He wanted no thorns in his feet at that stage ol 
the game, ner did I. But when a vista of frozen turnips stretched 
away westward, the dog cut up that vista as an expert carver 
manipulates a grouse. 

‘Lookout, m’sieu,” said Alex. 

i was “ looking out.” A peasant’s house of gray stone stood on 
the edge of a thicket, flanked by flat wastes of frost-killed vege- 
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tables. Into these wheeled Luff and pointed;—a statue moulded 
out of mud. 
There was no need to say “ partridges.”” Alex advanced on the 
left, | on the right; but the covey flushed wild as sea-swallows. 
e! from Alex ; down went a partridge. Bang! again; down 
went another. I ‘stopped a partridge with the first barrel, then 
fired a long shot with the second. The bird aimed at immediately 
rocketed, rising higher, higher, straight up like a skylark until he 
had dwindled to a “speck. Then the speck became larger, increasing 
in size as it descended, whirling downward, and apparently strik- 
ing the ground behind the peasant’s hovel. 
The son of Icelander had dropped to fire; signals were ex- 
changed for retrieving the three in the fair ground ; “then I sent the 
doy over behind the house. 
\fter a while I said, “ The bird is hung up somewhere,” and we 

started after the dog, and found him thrashing about, at fault. 
‘ Dead!” I said, ‘mechanically, but it was useless. Alex shook 
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face, I fitted and strapped on Luff’s collar with my numb fingers, 
while Alex fuinbled in his pockets for the tiny silver bell. 

Then, down in a hollow behind us, a cur began to y: ap and yelp. 
There was a peasant’s hut down there, half hidden in the ‘pine 
and willow scrub. 

* What's that cur 
collar. 

“ Mark!” came the sudden shout from 
pistol in the frosty air. 

Stupefied, I looked up; 
whirred, a big, black, ungainly 
and strong wings beating. 

* Becasse!”” breathed Alex, gaping, empty gun 
“The cur put him up in the pines. Sacré nom!” 

“ He’s down,” | said, striving to speak calmly. 
him. Come on!” 

The bird had suddenly tipped sideways and plunged into a buneh 


yapping at?” I said, tying the bell to Luff’s 


Alex like the erack of a 


across the dazzling disk of the sun a bird 
silhouette with long bill outlined 
clutched tight. 
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A moment later I knelt to receive from Luff’s pink and quivering mouth my first becasse! 


his head, and we prowled about the house, hunting everywhere, 
until, by accident, I looked in through the window. 

An old Breton woman sat there knitting; on the 
her lay a dead partridge. 

“Madame,” said I, politely, 
tridge?” 

“This one fell down the chimney,” she observed, nodding her 
white coiffe toward the bird on the table. 

| wouldn’t have claimed that bird for a fortune. 

Going out again, I said to Alex: “ There’s your Bretonne for you. 
She’s seen us for the last fifteen minutes grubbing about after that 
bird, and she never said a word!” 

‘She told the truth when you asked her,” commented Alex. 

“Oh, they’re honest,” I assented, with a grimace. 

Swinging au large once more, we came to the crest of a slope. 
To the left were low pines; to the right, more pines; in the centre, 
wil low swamps. 

“ Now for a becasse,” said Alex, grinning. 

“Do you mean it?” I said, sharply. 

“Parbleu! m’sieu, it may be the willows, and it may be the pine 
scrub. In either case it is well to bell the dog for close cover.” 

And now the unexpected happened. I had unloaded my gun; 
Alex unloaded his; it was a rule I insisted on when we were 
obliged to lay down our pieces. 

Standing on the crest of the hill, the eastern sun flashing in my 


table beside 


“have you seen anything of a par- 


of pines which stood half-way up the slope of an otherwise bare 
hill-side opposite. 

Down the hill we hurried over the thin coating of snow. Under 
the pines there was no snow and no frost; that’s where the birds 
would be. 

Straight at the bunch of evergreens went Luff, 
right; and the dog had already winded the bird, for 
head up, tail level, eyes snapping, slower, slower, then a halt, 
an advance, then another halt. 

The becasse was moving on the ground, somewhere in that dense 
covert. Presently the dog disappeared; the bell tinkled, then 
ceased. I ran around the tangle of brier and evergreen, and halted 
just as a drumming, whirring bird burst through the bushes almost 
into my face and went kiting off. 

Crack! 

Smothered in a cloud of flying feathers, the brown-winged lump 
seemed to stop in the air, then drive slanting to the ground. 

“ Alex,” said I, trying to speak coolly, “they can talk becasse 
all day at the inn, now.” 

The tall Breton Jaughed. 

“ And,” said I, “it was very generous of you to give me that 
shot. It was yours, Alex. W hy didn’t you take it?’ 

The tall bronzed fellow laughed again, too shy to reply. 

A moment later I knelt to receive from Luff’s pink and quivering 
mouth my first becasse! 


Alex to left, I to 
he advanced, 
then 





The Communion Hall of the Gralsbu 
the The second scene of the first act shows the interior of the 
Communion Hall in the Casile of the Grail, where the Grail 
is unveiled and the communion supper celebrated. The knights 
enter and take their places about the table; the Grail is uncov- 
ered, and with it “ Amfortas” blesses the Wine and Bread 


The Changing-Scene in the First Act 
* Parsifal,’ conducted by ‘“ Gurnemanz,” is taken from 
forest glade of the first scene to the Communion Hall of the 
Gralsburg, to witness the unveiling of the Grail and the ad- 
ministering of the Sacrament. The progress of the two is rep- 
resented by the moving scenery, which changes panoramically 


A Forest Glade near the Gralsburg 
The opening of the first act reveals a woodland scene in the Domain of the Grail. The illustration shows “ Gurne- 
f the reveille from the castle 


mane,” the aged knight, arousing the young esquires from sleep at the sound of 


“PARSIFAL” AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


produced at the Metropolitan Opera House on December 24 for 
Metropolitan during January and February. The action of the 
has forgotten his holy office in the enchanted garden of the wizard 
“ Klingsor,” where the Knight has fallen a victim to the seductions of “ Kundry,” a temptress in the service of “ Klingsor.” 
While there “ Amfortas” is wounded with the sacred spear of the Grail, stolen from him by the magician. He cannot be 
cured except through the agency of a pure fool enlightened by pity. “ Parsifal,’ a wild forest lad, comes to the G@rail’s domain, 
and is brought into “ Amfortas’s” presence in the hope that he may be the awaited deliverer; but he remains unmoved, and 
is angrily dismissed. Leaving the Gralsburg, he is enticed to “ Klingsor’s” castle and subjected to the wiles of “ Kundry.” 
Her kiss awakens him to a sense of “ Amfortas’s ” sin and suffering, and, repulsing “ Kundry,” he regains the sacred spear 
from “Klingsor,” and sets out for the Gralsburg to fulfil his mission. He finds it after long wanderings, and is 
taken to the Temple. Healing “ Amfortas” with a touch of the spear, he is proclaimed the new guardian of the Grail 
Photographs copyright, 1903, by Pach Brothers 


Weekly performances of Wagner's “ Parsifal,’ which was 
the first time outside of Bayreuth, will be given at the 
drama is simple. “ Amfortas,”’ chief warden of the Grail, 
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MISS IRENE BENTLEY IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


Miss Bentley has the principal part in “A Girl from Diwie,” the musical comedy by Harry B. Smith, which has recently been 
The plot deals with the fortunes of a young Southern woman, “ Kittie 


playing at the Madison Square Theatre, New York. 
At the time the play begins she is a pupil at the district school at Tammarack, Maryland. 


Calvert,” played by Miss Bentley. 

Her cousin, “ Nick Calvert,” falls heir -to an estate, which by mistake is given over to “ Kittie.” “Nick” is aware of the 
error, but refuses to claim his property, and so “ Kittie” is permitted to retain possession. She moves to New York, where she 
is made love to by an English nobleman, “ Lord Dunsmore.” Here “ Kittie” discovers that the fortune does not really belong 
to her, but to “ Nick.” “Lord Dunsmore” discovering this makes love to another girl with a fortune, and all ends happily 
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“WHERE NEGROES MAY NOT GO” 






Bureau or INVESTIGATION AND INFORMATION. 
SovvHeERN EDUCATION Boarp, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, December 8, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In Harper’s WEEKLY of December 5 Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart says: 

“It is true that there are no townships in which negroes are 
forbidden to live, because townships in the South are called par- 
ishes and precincts, but it is equally true that there are regions, 
areas, counties, or what you will, that are surrounded by an in- 
visible wall which no negro is allowed to pass. The particular 
county, existence of which is thought impossible by your Texas and 
Tennessee contemporaries, is Mitchell County, North Carolina.” 

As to whether negroes are permitted to live in Mitchell County, 
North Carolina, I think it in point to refer to the United States 
census of 1900. That authority says there were in Mitchell County, 
North Carolina, during the census year, 536 negroes. The same 
authority also says that there were 126 native negro males twenty- 
one years of age and over among those 536. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, of North Carolina, reports two negro 
schools in Mitchell County as late as June 30, 1902. Personally, 
I have been in Mitchell County three times within the last ten years, 
and have seen a number of negroes walking about the hills and 
valleys of that county unmolested. 

In North Carolina, Alabama. and some other Southern States, 
the minor divisions of the county are known as townships. In 
Tennessee the minor divisions are called civil districts. In Louisi- 
ana there are no counties, but parishes. The minor divisions of 
the parish are called wards. If I mistake not, Louisiana is the 
only Southern State that still retains the term * parish.” 

Of course the South has its negro problem and its labor problem 
which grows out of the negro problem. ‘There are localities in the 
South where emigration agents have been waited on by committees 
and asked to leave the country. ‘This conduct on the part of the 
whites was due to the fact that the emigration agent was trying 
to induce the negro farmers to leave the farms after the crops 
had been planted and after the negro farmers had received ad- 
vances in the way of food and other supplies for the year. Less 
provocation, perhaps, has caused labor riots in other localities. I 
think it would be hard to find instances in the South where the 
negro is not allowed to go and come at will except in such in- 
stances as the one cited above. Nor do I believe there is any 
county, township, or precinct, ward, or civil district in the South 
where any law-abiding citizen, black or white, may not live in 
peace and quiet, so far as race is concerned. 


The last census of the United States warrants the assertion that 


the negro population in several States has been declining, relatively 
to the white population, since 1860. This is notably true of Ken- 
tucky, where the negroes formed 20 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation in 1860; they now form less than 14 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. In Missouri there has been a still more rapid decline in 
the negro population, which formed 10 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation in 1860, but which now constitutes less than 5 per cent. of 
it. There has also been a marked falling off in the negro popula- 
tion of Maryland and Tennessee since 1860. In that year the 
negroes constituted 26 per cent. of the total population of Mary- 
land, but now they are less than 21 per cent. of the population, 
while the negro population of Tennessee has declined from 27 per 
cent. of the whole in 1860 to less than 24 per cent. in 1900. 

There has also been a marked decrease in the negro population 
of many rural districts of the South during recent years. The 
tendency of the negro element of the population seems to be to 
congregate in the towns and the regions of the South known as 
the * Black” belts, where slavery planted -the largest negro popu- 
lation in the days before the civil war. But white antipathy and 
shotguns are not the cause of all this. 

The cause of this local decline in negro population is no doubt 
that the negro of all peoples dislikes isolation. A scattered popu- 
lation can have no schools, churches, and social life. But the great 
mass of the negroes still live in the South, and will continue to 
live here. I an, sir, CHARLES L. Coon. 


EAGLE, Wesr Viroinia, December 8, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The question recently raised as to whether or not a town- 
ship is te be found in the South where the negroes are not al- 
lowed to enter is not of itself very important, nor does the fact 
that there are no townships in the South signify anything except 
that a writer who is ignorant of the political divisions of the 
Southern States is hardly in a position to speak authoritatively as 
to Southern eonditions. There are parishes in Louisiana, and a 
few in but elsewhere the county is the territorial unit, 
the oc. | <-ing subdivided into districts, which are sometimes 
designated as precinets, and in some parts of North Carolina as 
townships. 

These districts, precinets, or townships are usually from one to 
four miles across, and if one such exists in the South where ne- 
groes are not allowed to enter it is difficult to see how any great 
importance can be attached to the fact. 

It is certainly true that not one, but hundreds of districts are 
to be found in which no negro lives, but it is of his own volition 
that he keeps away. The negro is gregarious in his instincts, and 
invariably drifts into the towns or on to the railroads or into 
the mining districts, if the means of support are to be found there. 


Correspondence 


There is, or ought to be, no question that in those regions where 
the negro is seldom seen, he is regarded with a measure of sus- 
picion when he does put in his appearance, and it is equally true 
that the negro is most liked where he is best known. 

In his letter to HarrER’s WEEKLY of December 5, 1903, Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart says, 

“No Southern newspaper has denied that the negro is not allowed 
to leave communities in which he does not feel comfortable, be- 
cause everybody in the South knows that the emigration of negroes 
on a large scale is never permitted.” 

The Southern newspapers have not deemed it necessary to deny 
preposterous charges nor to correct the erroneous opinions of North- 
ern writers, and as for the latter part of the charge, the South- 
ern people know nothing of the sort, for the reason that the ex- 
periment has been made too infrequently to enable them to form an 
opinion or even to set them thinking about the matter. We are 
not concerned about what happened once in 1889, nor twice, nor a 
hundred times, but only with those things which are or have been 
of regular occurrence—that is, in so far as they bear on the negro 
problem. 

Professor Hart further says that thousands of negroes are now 
moving out of the Southern States in twos and threes and families. 
In reply it may be said that thousands are moving back in twos 
and threes and families. Whether the Northern climate is too cold, 
or their reception not what they had expected, or that they find 
that they are regarded as negroes wherever they go, and begin 
to long for their old homes, they unquestionably come back in 
such numbers that their exodus has no appreciable effect on the 
population, 

“The Southern white people do not cordially like the negroes in 
any relation,’ says Professor Hart. The truth of this statement 
we may unhesitatingly deny, and it is the only serious charge that 
the professor has brought against us. No man can speak authori- 
tatively in regard to this matter until he has mingled for years 
with both whites and negroes in the South, and by such the 
charge is not made. Isolated facts amount to nothing in such a 
discussion as this: the rule is everything, and, as a rule, the rela- 
tion existing between the two races is most cordial. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that we look askance at the negro and the negro 
askance at us. We laugh and jest and talk, and each bears an 
affection for the other race which is altogether real. We like him, 
and he likes us, far better, if the truth must be told, than either 
of us likes the Northerner. Each race understands and appre- 
ciates the other, and there are not many things which either would 
not willingly do for the other in the way of favors in the ordinary 
affairs of life. The negro does our heavy work, digs our coal, 
builds our railreads, sweeps our houses, does our washing, and is 
glad of the opportunity; and for all these things he is paid, The 
service is voluntary. and is given cheerfully. If he rises no higher 
the fault is largely his own. The negro who, perhaps more than 
any other, enjoys the respect of the whites is the school-teacher, 
who invariably stands high in the estimation of everybody. You 
will find men who are opposed to the education of the negro, but 
they do not represent the people. The negro takes kindly to 
education, and we see to it that he gets every dollar that is ap- 
propriated for him. We also see to it that he does not take the 
leadership in the management of our affairs, partly because he is 
black, more because he is incompetent, and because the exercise of 
power at times makes him intolerably insolent. But when all is 
said the fact remains that considering the better element of both 
races, which constitutes the great majority, the existing relation 
between them is cordial to a marked degree. We who see him ev- 
ery day, working with him and talking with him and laughing 
with him, know that we like him, and are equally sure that he 
likes us. We do not take his property away from him, nor drive 
him out of doors, nor prevent his going when and where he will, 
and if most of us had our way he would never be lynched. These, 
Mr. Editor, are the sentiments of the writer, who believes that they 
ar likewise those of ninety-nine-hundredths of the people of the 
South. I am, sir, E. C. HUFFAKER. 


[The letters above, and others on the same topic which we have 
not space to print, are discussed on another page of this issue of 
the WEEKLY.—EDITOoR. } 


WESTERN SENTIMENT 


Detroit, December 4, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The evidence of dyspepsia is so strong in the letter from 
Monroe Dobbins in your issue of November 21, that it is scarcely 
worthy of a reply. I am surprised that a paper of the character 
of the WEEKLY would have published it. 

President Roosevelt is popular with all classes—excepting Wall 
Street and some Democrats—the people are for him, and if Mr. 
dD. has not found such to be the case, it is probably because 
his travels have been confined to Tennessee. 

I have within the year covered over 15,000 miles, from the Atlan- 
tie to the Pacific, and fail to find any sentiment opposed to the 
President. 

There will be no “ force” to his nomination, as no other name 
will be present¢d in the convention, and no nominee within thirty 
years will have received such an overwhelming recognition of 
popular favor, 

The people will see that he is both nominated and elected. 

I am, sir, C. G. Hampton. 





























Our Trade With Canada 


COMMERCE between Canada and the Uni-, | 


ted States shows a rapid gain both in the 
ficures of the year just ended and in those 
of the decennial period which ended with 
the year 1903. The year’s commerce with 
Canada is estimated at nearly 200 million 
dollars, against less than 100 millions in 
1893. ‘The increase occurs both in imports 
into the United States from Canada and in 
exports from the United States to Canada. 
Our imports from Canada, which in 1893 
amounted to only 34 million dollars, reach- 
ed in the past year about 55 millions. Our 
exports to Canada, which in 1893 were 57 
million dollars, aggregated in 1903 about 
130 millions. Our total commerce with 
Canada has thus grown from 91 millions 
in 1893 to approximately 185 millions in 
1903. The total commerce of the United 
States in the calendar year 1893 was 1652 
million dollars, and in 1903 about 2460 
millions. Thus the total commerce of the 
United States from 1893 to 1903 has in- 
creased about 50 per cent., while its com- 
merce with Canada has more than doubled. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.—-[Adv.] 





THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty - five years had one article in his supply—Bor- 
DEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to soldiers, 
sailors, hunters, campers, and miners a daily comfort, “like the 
old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and chocolate.—[Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New Yor 
Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West o8th Street. 
—[Adv. 








GrveE honor where honor is due. The World’s Columbian 
Exposition thus recognized Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA DRY 
CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





BRONCHIAL troubles are often permanently cured by P1so’s 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 25 cents per bottle.—[Adv.] 





A BAD stomach means poor health. ABBOTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, restores health.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GIVES “GO” 


Food That Carries One Along. 











It’s nice to know of food that not only 
tastes delicious but that puts the snap and go 
into one and supplies staying power for the day. 

A woman says: “I have taken enough 
medicine in my time to furnish a drug store, 
but in later and wiser years, I have taken none, | 
but have depended, for the health I now | 
enjoy, on suitable and sustaining food, of | 
which I keep on hand a tested variety, plain 
but nourishing. 

“Of these my main dependence is Grape- 
Nuts, especially if I have before me a day of 
unusual effort either mental or physical. In 
this case I fortify myself the first thing in the 
morning with about 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts moistened with cream, and not muchelse, 
for breakfast, and the amount of work I can 
then carry through successfully without fatigue 
or exhaustion is a wonder to those about me, 
and even to myself. 

“Grape-Nuts food is certainly a wonderful 
strengthener and is not a stimulant, for there 
is no reaction afterwards, but it is sustaining 
and strengthening, as I have proved by long 
experience.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

_ There’s a reason four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts abd cream will add more strength and 
carry one further than a plateful of coarse, 
heavy food that is nearly all waste. Grape- 
Nuts food is condensed, pre-digested and 
delicious. It contains the parts of the Wheat 
and Barley grains that supply the rebuilding 
parts for Brain and Nerve Centres. 





Look in each package for a copy of the | 
famous little book, “The Road to Wellville.” | 
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Last Month 


We spoke to you about the advantages of En- 
dowment Life Insurance. We told you how 
Statistics show that there are over One Million 
Endowment Policies in force in this country, repre- 
senting ultimate accumulations of over Two Billion 
Dollars. Also that 80 per cent. of the men who 
take Endowment Insurance at age 30 live to reap 
the reward of their foresight at the end of 20 years. 
We said that some interesting information would 
be sent on request. This offer is still open and 
you can avail yourself to-day. Suppose you do. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 














JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 















Home Office Pos 
THE NEWARK, N. J. ammo 
PRUDENTIAL s oa myself to any 





HAS THE : » 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





-_ action, I shall be 
oe . gladtorecetbe, free, 

particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 










To have the correct flavor a Cocktail 
should be freshly made, and flavored 
with that most delightful, aromatic tonic 


DR.SIEGERTS 
ANGOSTURA 


The Bitters that Gave Birth to the Cocktail 
HE BEST APPETIZER 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


LETTERS HOME: A Novel 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


From the <‘ New York Times Saturday Review ”’ 


‘There are some of Mr. Howells’s most delightful visions of the physical aspects of 
New York and the quality of New York life seen through the eyes of his several char- 
acters. And the book leaves us with the impression of something noted from life, of 
living reality, caught and enmeshed in its pages, but also with the consciousness of 
the strength and skill and delicate selective power of the art that has created it.” 


Of all Mr. Howells’s recent works none will appeal to a wider field. 
Uniform With Mr. Howells’s Other Works. Red Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks, 
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J. W. Wuppermann, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y. 


































































THE WAVE 


BY MORGAN ROBERTSON 














COTTY strolled down to the dock and sat on a spile. He had 

no particular business there, aside from the business that 

every sailorman, out of a berth, out of money, and down to 

his final pipeful of tobacco, has near the shipping. Down- 

stream at another dock lay his last ship, the tow-barge 
{nita—from which berth he had retired in deep disgrace—with her 
consort, the Champion; and here at this dock lay the big ocean tug 
Proserpine, which towed the two barges, and belonged to the same 
owner, Mr. Jacob Steiner. Having been honored with a_per- 
sonal discharge from the owner himself, Scotty did not hope for a 
berth in any craft of the employ: but he yearned for sympathy and 
companionship, and he might have accepted an offer to work his 
passage to some other port in the stoke-hold of the tug, whose cap- 
tain and crew he knew. As he smoked and brooded, Captain Anson 
of the tug came out of the engine-room and spied him. 

“ Hello, Scotty,” he said, genially, “ when did you get out?” 
Then he stepped over to the dock and joined him. 

“This day, Cappen,” answered Scotty, rising and taking the ex- 
tended hand. ‘I expect ye’ve made a couple o’ trips since I was 
locked up.” 

“Yes, two. Twenty days you got. didn’t you?” 

“Ave, Cappen,” replied Scotty, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Twenty days for 
tappin’ a ship-owner on the nose. I wadna mind the twenty days 
nor the shame o’ the thing; but it was twenty dollars’ fine too, 
and it was all I’d airned on that last trip. Now what ‘Il the poor 
mither do?” 

He took from his pocket a letter and handed it to the captain. 

“She says she'll be a charge on the town soon if you don’t help 
out. That's it, Scotty,” said the captain, when he had read. 

* Aye, a charge—an object o’ charity in her old age. It ‘Il kill 
her, Cappen. I’ve sent her most o’ my pay, right along, but this 
business stopped it.” 'There were tears in Scotty’s eyes. 

“I'd give you a berth, Scotty, only that I’d lose my own if I 
did.” 

“But could ve gi’ me a passage, Cappen, to Philly, where I can 
ship?” 

“Yes, IT will. Hang around, and sneak aboard at the last min- 
ute. But don’t let him see you. I expect him down soon, as we 
make a start this afternoon. Here he comes, though, and he’s seen 
me talking to you. Too late now.” 

Scotty sat down on the spile again, and the captain climbed 
aboard the tug to receive the owner. Mr. Steiner came down the 
dock with a businesslike stride, and a scowl on his face made 
more rigid and intense by crossing strips of adhesive plaster that 
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almost covered his large nose. He passed Seotty without a glance 
at him, but when he had joined the captain aboard the tug he 
turned and shouted, ‘* Here you, McPherson, get away from here.” 

“Is this your dock, Mr. Steiner?” asked Scotty, mildly, re- 
moving his pipe for the speech. 

“Get away, I say.” 

“Go ye to the de’il, ye bad example.” Scotty spoke mildly. 

“Tf you don’t take yourself off, you loafer, I'll direct Captain 
Anson to drive you. Understand?” 

“ Ave, I do; but Captain Anson won’t do that.” 

“Won't he? Why won’t he?” 

“1 won't let him.” 

Captain Anson grinned behind the owner. 

“That’s right, Mr. Steiner,’ he said, quietly. 
size of him.” 

“Well, the police can do it. Police,” yelled the owner. “ Police, 
police. Here, boy,” he said, addressing a near-by gamin. “Go get 
two policemen.” 

Scotty had lifted his six feet of bone and muscle upright, and 
now extended his hand—a mighty hand it was—toward the owner, 
opening and closing the fingers menacingly. Mr. Steiner was _ pal- 
pably alarmed, and retreated to the open door of the tug’s dining- 
room. Close to this haven of refuge he was braver. 

* Move on, now,” he said to Scotty, with spirit. “ Just go right 
on up the dock and keep out of trouble, you ruffianly jailbird, or 
I'll have you in jail under the habitual-criminal law. I can jail 
you at any time under that law. You’re an habitual criminal.” 

“P—n your heart and soul!” yelled Scotty, rising from the 
spile. ‘ You lie, you lie! And who be you to call me that, you— 
you—ship-owner. You’re naught but a ship-owner.” 

As an adequate response to this insulting epithet Mr. Steiner 
got inside the door, reached his head out, and said, ‘ You’re a 
Sawnee.” 

Sawnee Beane, the cave-dwelling cannibal, who with his numer- 
ous progeny enshrined his name and fame in Scottish history, is 
the one disgrace that a Scotchman will admit rests upon his native 
land. One who calls a Scot a Sawnee should be prepared to run, 
or fight, or intrench himself behind stone walls. Mr. Steiner was 
ill prepared to do either, though he closed and locked the door. 

With the roar of a bull Scotty cleared the rail, brushed Captain 
Anson aside, and pulled on the door knob. It held, but the wood- 
work gave way, and he entered the dining-room, followed by the 
captain. Mr. Steiner was just opening the opposite door, and 
through this, and aft along the alley, Scotty pursued him. The 
captain glanced out at them, then hurried across to the other door 
to head off the animated tandem on the other side. Loudly yelling 
“ Police,” Mr. Steiner raced forward, with Scotty, growling hoarse 
profanity, close in his rear. Captain Anson flung himself between 
them. He disturbed Scotty’s headlong rush to the extent of crowd- 
ing him half over the rail, and while the owner ran round the 
house, he and the engineer seized him. Then the deck-hands came 
aft to help. 

“You confounded fool,” said the captain, while Scotty struggled 
if their grasp, “do you want to go to jail again? He’s got a 
sure case now. Think of your mother, you imbecile. Think of her.” 

“Mither.” repeated Scotty, looking ate the captain helplessly, 
almost pathetically, like a frightened child. Most of his fury 
had passed from him with the utterance of the word, and the rest 
was going. He trembled in every limb. 

“Stand quiet,” said the captain, “ till I see where he is.” 

He darted through the dining-room, peered out the door, and re- 
turned. 

“He’s ashore with the coppers,” he said, “and they’re coming. 
Down in the stoke-hold, Scotty, and hide. Take care of him 
chief,” he said to the engineer. ‘“ We’ll tell ’em he jumped over- 
board and swam under the dock. But it’s all my job’s worth if he 
finds it out.” 

In darkness and silence Scotty spent the next three hours seated 
on a coal pile far down below the deck. In this time not a word 
reached him from above, yet his trained apprehension took note of 
every move of the tug, in picking up her barges, by the sound of 
the engine bells. He knew when she had stopped alongside the 
Champion to take her line to the Anita; he knew when the Anita 
had passed hers to the tug; he knew when it had straightened out, 
with tug in midstream and the first barge leaving the dock; he 
knew when the second barge was clear; and when he heard the 
“jingle bell” he knew that the tow was heading down-stream 
and that soon he would be called. He anticipated this by coming 
up, and sought the captain, to offer apologies and thanks. He found 
him at the fantail, inspecting 1 brand-new tow-line. 

“Tt’s a peach, Scotty, isn’t it?” he said in answer to Scotty’s 
halting overtures, while he patted the bright, straw-colored rope, 
thirteen inches in circumference, and rigid as an iron bar. “ He’s 
a poor feeder, and won’t insure, but he will furnish good, safe gear 
instead. Seems that nothing could part that big rope.” 

“ And is he no insured this trip?” inquired Scotty. 

“Tnsured? No, not with this new tow-line and brand-new canvas 
on the Anita. Looks fine, doesn’t she?” He pointed to the Anita, 
heeling under the weight of three new mutton-leg sails and a 
jib. 

“Does he know I’m aboard, Cappen?” 

“No,” answered Captain Anson, looking him squarely in the 
eyes. “He thinks you’re drowned, and is a little scared about it. 
They couldn’t find you under the dock. It’s up to you to ship 
for home and that old mother o’ yours and keep still about this.” 

That night Captain Anson tested the new tow-line. The wind had 
been strong from the east when he started, and he had expected 
that it would moderate and come more from the northward, so 
had not made the offing that he would had he been a better prophet. 
Before eight bells that evening it was blowing a gale, and he 
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headed out to sea a little to allow for lee- 
way; then, in the middle of the night, the 
wind hauled to the southeast, heading him 
still more, and blowing harder, and his prob- 

Jem of navigation was reduced to steaming 
head to wind and sea in the effort to keep 
off a lee shore, with judicious attention to 
the effect of wind and sea upon the helpless 
barges in his care. He had seen with the 
night-glass that they had taken in the now 
useless canvas, and he went aft to the fan- 
tail to watch the straining of the tow-line. 
Scotty went with him, but the rest of the 
crew ‘were under cover. 

The powerful and high-sided tug was ma- 
king good weather of it, though steaming at 
full speed into combers that met her at fif- 
teen feet a second. Far astern the red and 
sreen lights of the Anita twinkled in the 
darkness, and now and then, as she yawed 
and brought them in sight, those of the 
Champion behind her. Captain Anson clam- 
pered att and gauged with his hand the 
stretch of the line from bitts to taffrail as it 
wyated back and forth over the smooth wood. 
“4 new line ought never to be stretched 
more than six inches to a fathom,” he shout- 
ed in Scotty’s ear when he returned. “ It 
kills it, and the next strain parts it. I’m 
going to slow down.” 

He moved toward the bell-pull on the af- 
ter end of the house, but then, as thongh de- 
ciding to inform the engineer by word of 
mouth, passed on to the engine-room door. 
Scotty, bowing to the blast, saw him enter 
the engine-room, and then heard faintly from 
within the sound of a bell. 

“One bell,” he muttered. ‘“ That’s to slow 
down. But why does he go below to ring 
hells?” 

Another stroke of the bell came to him, 
then two more in quick succession. 

“The stoppin’ and backin’ bells,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ What’s up?” 

An indistinguishable cry, containing, how- 
ever, a note of warning, came out of the 
darkness forward, then the slamming of a 
door. He looked against the pelting rain 
and spume, and saw a high wall of blacker 
darkness lifting up ahead. The next instant 
the tug stood on her tail. And even as he 
slid, blindly groping for support, toward the 
taffrail, Scotty felt the vibration of the re- 
versed engine in the deck. Then he was 
struck by an avalanche of water that lifted 
him clear of everything, buried him, and 
swept him away. Choking for air, in the 
black envelope surrounding him, he yet knew 
that he was overboard, and with presence of 
mind born of large experience, he kicked 
off his rubber boots, and struggled with his 
last remnants of strength with the buttons 
of his oilskins.. Soon he was free of these, 
and he swam, with the unerring instinct of 
a dying animal seeking life, upward—toward 
the air that he needed. He shot head and 
shoulders out, and as he plunged back a 
breaking sea submerged him still further; 
hut he had obtained one mouthful of air, and 
it sufficed until he came to the surface, when 
he paddled, rested, and breathed. 

He could see nothing of the tug nor her 
lights. They were extinguished, no doubt, 
hy the terrible tidal wave that had struck 
her. Then it came to him that a wave that 
could reach up to the masthead lights would 
leave but little of the tug. It would crush 
in her house and her deck, beat her down, 
fill her, and sink her. All hands were below 
at the time; they had gone down with her. 
He turned and swam to leeward, now look- 
Ing for lights or shadowy shapes of the 
barges as the seas lifted him — shouting, 
shouting, hailing for help. 

There came a thought to cheer him They 
lad been well within the hundred - fathom 
curve. The tow-line was new, securely fast- 
ened to the bitts of both craft, and ninety 
fathoms long. If it had not parted as the 
wall of water struck the Anita, and she still 
lloated, she was riding to it, with the tug for 
in anchor—stationary, but far away. He 
‘wam with redoubled vigor, breasting the 
sea with long, powerful strokes, and making 
actual progress, through that angry turmoil, 
ot two feet a second. His mind, supremely 
ictive from the peril, reduced fathoms to 
leet, and speed to minutes. If the Anita 
still floated, anchored to the sunken tug, he 
should reach her in twenty minutes; if she 
Was drifting, his battle would be longer. He 
began counting his strokes. 

Twenty minutes passed by his calculation, 
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and still he stared at blank darkness, unrelieved by aught but the 
phosphorescent gleam of breaking seas; then twenty-five, then thirty, 
and the strong, desperate swimmer was about to give up, when he 
made out a cluster, or centralization, of the phosphorescent gleams, 
far ahead and a little to the right. He swam toward it, abating 
nothing of the furious energy of his strokes, and soon distin- 
guished a vague shape above them. It was one of the barges, 
adrift in the trough, and it was the wash of the sea along her side 
that had lighted the way to her. 

“God be thankit,” he groaned, hoarsely; then shouted: ““ Barge 
ahoy—ahoy! On board the barge! Man overboard!” 

There was no answering shout, and, saving his breath, he swam 
on. Soon he could see that she lay stern toward him, and he 
knew by the shape of the stern that it was the Anita. And he knew 
that there was nothing fixed or pendent to which he could cling, 
or by which he could 
climb, nearer than 
the bobstays, at the 
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in it more or less drenched and upset. Securing the skipper’s 
binoculars, he climbed to the poop by the after companion, and 
searched: the horizon. Directly to windward, rising and falling in 
the trough, about a mile away, was a craft that at first glance 
looked like a house-boat adrift, but which, after a keen scrutiny, 
Scotty knew for the tug—low in the water and minus her funnel. 
But there was no sign of the Champion, unless she was one of 
the craft on the horizon, making port under sail. 

A six-foot able seaman may do some heavy work with pur- 
chases. With the aid of a watch tackle, Scotty set the three mut- 
ton-legs and the jib. The mutton-legs had booms, which would 
swing free for either tack, but the jib, inasmuch as he could not 
attend to it when wearing ship, as he would need to in that sea, 
he trimmed down amidships with both sheets, making of it a good 
balancing sail, but depriving it of driving power. Then he began 
a beat to wind- 
ward, and _ three 
hours later, by thie 





other end of her. 
And toward this 
end he swam, shout- 


ing occasionally, 
but getting no 


answer. He swam 
under the bowsprit, 
watched his chance 
as the barge buried 
her bow, and, seiz- 
ing the chain  bob- 
stays as high as he 
could, was lifted up 
as she rose. He 
was doused but 
twice, and then 
reached the  bow- 
sprit, where he 
clung for breath a 
scant moment be- 
fore scrambling in- 
board. His move- 
ment from the 
knightheads to the 
break of the fore- 
castle deck was on 
hands and_ knees, 
and his descent of 
the steps a_ head- 
long lurch. 

An hour later he 
wakened from the 
swoon, and with ev- 
ery bone and _ joint 
in his body aching 
from the violent 
strain put upon 
them, made his way 
toward the forecas- 
tle door. He found 
a misshapen pile 
of wreckage in place 
of the forward 
house. Ropes wash- 
ed from the pins, 
and capstan - bars 
from the racks, lit- 
tered the deck. The 
poop - steps were 
gone, and the for- 
ward side of the 
cabin was. crushed 
in, but he shouted 
in through the aper- 
tures before mount- 
ing the sacred poop- 








simple operation of 
hauling aft his 
spanker-sheet as he 
luffed, hove the 
barge to under the 
lee of the tug, and 
within hailing dis- 
tance. 

“ Halloo-o-o, Scot- 
ty,” came ‘Captain 
Anson’s voice from 
the bridge, where 
he stood, looking 
through his glasses. 
“How'd you — get 
there? You’re born 
to be hung, you 
Scotchman. Are 
you alone?” 

“Aye; all alone. 
All hands’ washed 
off, I s’pose. [ 
swum it. What’s 
wrong wi’ ye?” 
asked Scotty. 

“ Half full o’ wa- 
ter, boat and funnel 
gone, pumps out 0’ 
gear, and the tow- 
line fouled up in the 


screw. We were 
backing, and backed 
over it.” 


* Aye, I remember 
the _ bells. What 
aboot the Champion? 
Seen her?” 

“Saw her makin’ 
for port early this 
morning. Couldn't 
see us, I suppose, 
and expected you to 
follow.” 

“Well, what’s to 
be done, Cappen? If 
{ had your line | 
could tow you in 
wi’ this good fair 
wind. How can I 
get it?” 

“T can float a 
heavin’-line down to 
you on a fender.” 

“Aye, but if | 
could get it I could 
na get the tow-line 
up, and steer, and 








deck. Going aft he 
found the wheel and 
binnacle intact, but 
the lights were out, 
and the green and 
red lights on the 
quarter, screens and 
all, were gone, ~ 1ile the boat had been torn from the davits at 
the stern. The Champion’s steel-wire tow-line hung up and down 
from the chock in the taffrail, proving its disconnection from the 
Champion, and on going forward again Scotty found that the brand- 
new Manila tow-line that Captain Anson had been so proud of 
had parted at the bitts. Worn out in body and mind, Scotty crept 
beneath the forecastle deck and went to sleep. 

It was high noon when he aroused himself, and, stiff and sore, 
crawled out to the dismantled and deserted deck. The wind still 
blew briskly from the southeast and the barge still wallowed in 
the trough of a sea that showed an occasional comber, but the 
gale was over. Seamanlike, Scotty’s first look was aloft, and he 
noted with gratification that the three new mutton-leg sails, 
brailed into the masts, and the furled jib on the bowsprit, seemed 
uninjured by the wash of water, though sagging baglike in their 
fastenings. 

He inspected the interior of the wrecked forward house. No 
one, living or dead, was in the forecastle, carpenter shop, or galley. 
He found the cabin deserted, and every apartment and stateroom 


Then he was struck by an avalanche of water that lifted him clear of everything 


handle sail at the 
same time. S’pose 
you try to get the 
Champion’s line 
here ”’—he indicated 
the dragging steel- 
wire rope hanging from the taffrail—* you’ve got the men.” 

* How long is it, Scotty?” 

“Don’t know, but I’ll tell ye what. I'll fill away, and come back 
nearer to ye and headin’ your way. ‘Throw me a heavin’-line as | 
pass, and I’ll make a bow-line on the line, and you can get the 
bight. I'll luff around ye, and if it’s lang enough make it fast to 
your niggerhead forrard, and I'll fill away.” 

“ Good enough, Scotty. .Go ahead.” 

Scotty let fly his spanker-sheet, and the barge, falling off, gath- 
ered way. He made a long board to the northeast until he judged 
that he had the weather-gage of the tug, then wore ship, and came 
back with a “good full,” steering so as to pass close under thc 
lee of the tug, whose head lay to the southwest. Scotty caught 
the heaving-line as it whirled over his head, hurriedly cast a bow- 
line (a noose) about the dragging tow-line, and as the tug men 
pulled, ground the wheel down and luffed around the Proserpinc’s 
bow. The barge lost way as her canvas rattled in the wind, and 
as he could not now depend upon steerage way, he ran forwari, 
ready to manipulate the jib should she fall off to port, and threaten 
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to drift down upon the tug. But this did 
not happen; she lay Steady, head to wind, 
and soon began making stern way. Then, 
as she slowly sagged back and brought the 
Proserpine abeam, a shout went up from 
the tug, and he saw that they had the end, 
and were taking it forward to the nigger- 
head, er mooring bitt, in the bow. He 
hauled the jib to port, and, running aft, 
slacked off the spanker and took the 
wheel. She slowly forged ahead, and soon she 
was before the wind. Then Scotty slacked 
off the sheets and took the wheel again. 

When darkness closed down, he picked up 
the revolving search-light on Navesink High- 
lands, and, later, Sandy Hook light. He 
did not stop for a pilot at the lightship; 
he could not have stopped had he wished 
to. For the wind had again become a gale, 
and his sails were jibing from side to side 
as the barge yawed, necessitating his whole 
attention to the steering. But he knew the 
way in, and once in the Swash Channel and 
past the dangerous Romer Shoal, he took 
advantage of a smooth time and clear track, 
and by a mighty effort of his great strength 
succeeded in brailing in the spanker. Then, 
yesting as he steered, he sailed into the com- 
paratively smooth water of Gravesend Bay, 
and here he took in the mainsail, the drag- 
ging weight of the tug keeping the barge 
fairly on her course while he worked. 

In the Narrows he took in the foresail, 
and made a hurried inspection of the big 
anchor. It had been “fished,” but not 
stowed inboard; it hung by its ring stopper 
and the corner of its upper fluke, the latter 
resting in a grooved casting on the rail 
from which it would slide when the former 
was slipped. Shouting joyously, he again 
took the wheel, and steering the drifting 
craft up to the crowded anchorage, where, 
picking a good spot, he unlocked the wind- 
lass, dropped the anchor, and gave her 
chain. When the anchor bit, and enough 
was out, he stowed the jib, saw that the 
tug was anchored, hailed her, and cast off 
the wire tow-line with a fender for a buoy, 
ate some supper, and turned in. 

In the morning when he appeared on 
deck he found a gray gale of wind blowing 
from the northeast, and the barge, with ev- 
ery craft at the anchorage, tailing inshore 
against the pressure of the ebb tide. Among 
these craft he recognized the missing Cham- 
pion, and as he looked a boat left her side, 
propelled by four oars, and containing three 
men in the stern, who, as it drew near, he 
recognized as Captain Anson, Captain Bolt 
of the Champion, and Mr. Steiner, the owner. 
He took and secured the painter as it was 
thrown up, then assisted them over the rail. 
Captain Anson immediately seized his hand. 
gripped it fiercely, but said nothing. Cap- 
tain Bolt did the same, but uttered the 
words, “ Good for you, Scotty.” Then Mr. 
Steiner, smiling painfully under his band- 
aged nose, offered his hand—which Scotty 
politely” received—and said, in a strained 
voice, as though the speech. cost an effort, 
“T hear some very good things of you, Mr. 
McPherson.” 

“ Aye, and is that so, Mr. Steiner?” asked 
Scotty. 

“Ya-as. I hear that you swam from my 
tug to my barge, and saved your life; but 
you would have been drowned, wouldn’t you, 
if my barge had not been right there?” 

“And if he hadn’t been right there, Mr. 
Steiner,” broke in Captain Anson, warmly, 
“your barge and your tug would be going 
to pieces on the beach now.” 

“Well, I’ve a counter claim for saving 
his life,” spluttered the owner, the smile 
on his face giving way to the easier scowl. 
“You’re not working for my interest, Cap- 
tain Anson.” 

“You forget, Mr. Steiner, that you dis- 
charged me half an hour ago, and have not 
reinstated, me.” 

“And I won’t,” answered the owner, bit- 
terly, “either one of you.” 

“Very well. Then Bolt and I will be wit- 

nesses for Scotty.” 
Well, what do you want?” inquired Mr. 
Steiner, patting the air with both hands in 
his agitation. “ You are trying to ruin me, 
and T am a poor man already. Father in 
heaven, how mmueh do you want?” 

“Want my tug back and a two years’ con- 
tract. I’ve a family.” 

“Same here,” said Captain Bolt. “My 
barge and a eemtract.” 
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A personal account of the Empress Elizabeth} The Martyrdom of an Empress. 1 1 
of Austria, written by a close friend, and one! in the way in which it is told; its grace, its 
of the very few to whom this remarkable woman good-tempered naturalness, make it as fascinat- 
The volume|ing as a romance, yet it is a volume of rem- 
has proved to be one of the most popular] iniscences of true facts in the life of a woman 


The intimate association of this anonymous 
writer with the Austrian court enables her to 
continue in this volume the entertaining recital | 
of events known only to her. The Emperor} 
is made the subject of the book, but anecdotes | 
and incidents concerning the late Empress are | 


BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


THE 
TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS 


The anonymous biography of the author of 
: Its charm lies 


of the great world, the friend of royalty. 


Illustrated with Portraits from Private Photographs. Crown} Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 


Gilt Top, $2.25 net. 


A DOFFED CORONET 


The volume includes peeps into the_princely 
harems of Cairo, and a portrayal of the Khedival 
Court written in a manner worthy of Pierre 
| Loti himself. The opening scenes of the book 
|are laid in Egypt after the Arabi Pasha re- 





| bellion, when Cairo was a hotbed of inter- 
national intrigue. 


Iliustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Deckel Edges, 
Gilt Top, $2.25 net. 
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The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake in a CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York.. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD 
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“99% of Camera Value is in the Lens.” 

For the darkest of dark days, 

For the fastest of fast shutters, 

USE A GOERZ“TYPE B.” 

You can get a perfect picture under conditions of 
light impossible with any other lens. 
THE GOERZ LENS 

is used by leading photographers, and is recognized by 
experts as the finest lens in the world. 
At your dealers or direct. Write for New Descriptive catalogue. 


Cc. P. GOERZ, Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, N.Y. 


This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


pean ABEL PA NEW YORK 








Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DERUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥. 5 



















“Inside Facts” has 
information worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to those 
who order whiskey by 
mail. ‘The only cost is 
a postal card. 


Marion County Distillery Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“And you,” said the owner, glaring at 
Scotty. 

“He wants the salvage on the Anita and 
the tug,” said Captain Anson, speaking for 
him. ‘ And he wants a two years’ contract 
as skipper o’ the Anita. She’s lost all hands, 
and you'll need a skipper, anyhow.” 

“ How much do you want to sign a quit- 
claim on salvage?” said the owner, desper- 
ately. 

“Let’s see what he wants,” said the tug 
captain, making figures in a_ note-book, 
while Scotty looked on in sheer bewilder- 
ment. ‘ Make out a check to Scotty for 
this amount ”—he opened the note-book be- 
fore the owner’s face—" and a receipt for 
the same, which Scotty will sign.” 

“It is pure robbery,” said the owner, bro- 
kenly, “and I am a ruined man, but I must 
pay. I will give you your contracts.” 

“T see,” said the captain, “ publicity is 
bad, sometimes—for bankrupts.” 

“But what does it all amount to?” said 
Scotty, as he looked at the retreating figure 
of the owner, making aft. ‘* How much do 
I get? Enough to help oot the old 
mither?” 

Captain Anson opened the note-book and 
pointed to the page on which he had made 
his caleulations. “ How many hours did you 
work?” he asked. 

“ Aboot twenty-four, counting the swim,” 
said Scotty. Then he read, with popping 
eyes, the figures ‘indicated by the captain’s 
forefinger. 

“I’m going to send you a bill for the door 
you smashed, Scotty,” said the captain, with 
a smile. ‘“ But aren’t you glad you didn’t 
eatch him? Your bill is a thousand an 
hour.” 

“ Twinty-foor thousand dollars,” said Scot- 
ty, his eyes devouring the page. Then came, 
in a choking gasp, the word “ Mither!” 





An Interview with Gen. Huertas, 
Commander of the Army of Panama 
By Jorge Nelken y Walberg 


General Huertas gave the following ac- 
count of his experience with the Colombian 
emissaries to the correspondent of “ Har- 
per’s Weekly” in Panama: 


On November 3 General Tovar, of the 
Colombian army, came to assume command 
of my troops, having in his pocket orders 
from the Colombian government to shoot my 
officers and myself. This massacre would 
have happened, to the shame of the civil- 
ized world, it [ had not followed ex- 
actly the orders given to me by him—with 
the exception that instead of constituting 
my officers and myself prisoners, I placed 
the general and his companions under arrest. 

On the morning of the 3d of November IL 
was called to the house of Dr. Amador, our 
Presidential candidate, where I met also Mr. 
Zachréson, who told me that they had pos- 
itive knowledge about an order which Gen- 
eral Tovar carried with him, directing him 
to take command of my troops, and, on the 
arrival of his own troops from Colon, to 
shoot my officers and myself. Both gentle- 
men proved this to my satisfaction, and in- 
vited me to join them in the liberation of 
the isthmus. Considering the ingratitude of 
Colombia, for whom I fought victoriously in 
thirty-six battles, in one of which I lost my 
right hand, I decided to join them. 

For seven months previous my troops had 
not received a cent of pay from Colombia, 
and all were on the verge of starvation and 
mutiny. 

As is customary when a new commander 
arrives, I went to the station with my troops 
and band, and received General Tovar and 
his generals with the honor corresponding 
to their grade, afterwards returning with 
them to the barracks, without any suspicion 
of wrong on their part. 

As soon as we reached the barracks Gen- 
eral Tovar passed the troops in review, and 
asked me to show him my arsenal and relate 
what artillery and arms and ammunition I 
had; he next asked me how many officers 
and troops I had. Also, how many of those 
officers were married and how many had 
children. 

When he left the barracks I requested 
the honor of presenting my officers to him 
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that evening at the residence of Soejor 
Jovane, where the general was stopping, to 
which he consented. In the mean time jt 
was hard for me to keep down the excite. 
ment of my troops and officers, who, know. 
ing the fate in store for them, had held a 
stormy indignation meeting. I succeeded, 
however, in calming them, at the same time 
preparing myself for the crucial moment. 

Contrary to agreement, General Tovar, ac. 
companied by three other generals and fif- 
teen high officers, appeared at the barracks, 
and asked me for a private interview, at 
which the other officers requested to be 
present, agreed immediately, as I knew 
that every moment the people of Panama, 
who had been given arms that morning, 
might arrive to rescue me and take the 
barracks. 

General Tovar asked me if I knew that 
there was a secessional movement on foot, 
and what I was going to do. I answered 
indirectly that I intended to fight, but did 
not say for whom, and that my troops were 
prepared, 

We were sitting at this time upon banks 
near the entrance to the barracks, and Cen- 
eral Tovar invited my officers to sit down, 
taking his place in front of them. I under- 
stood his intention, and requested permission 
to appoint a special guard of thirty soldiers 
to scout for any movement. I then detailed 
Captain Salazar with thirty of my trusted 
men on this commission. As soon as he was 
ready I myself took command, and, calling 
the captain, told him to follow me with ‘the 
thirty men. When we reached the spot where 
General Tovar stood with his officers, the 
general was prepared to give the order for 
my detention. Instantly I formed a carré 
with my troops round the general and _ his 
companions, and told him that Panama had 
declared its independence, and that they were 
our prisoners of war, by order of the pro-' 
visional government. 

General Tovar attempted to draw his re- 
volver, but he was told that he would shoot 
at the risk of his life, and that he and his 
officers were not recognized as officers, be- 
cause they were in citizen clothes, contrary 
to the Colombian military rules. I then re- 
quested him to turn over our death-warrant. 
This he refused to do, and we were obliged 
to take the order from him as a means of 
justification. Accompanied by the same band 
which had received him at the station, 
the general and his men were then taken to 
police headquarters, where they were held. 


— 





Hawaii To-Day 


Some interesting facts about present con- 
ditions in Hawaii are presented by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor through 
its Bureau of Statistics. These facts reached 
that bureau in the Hawaiian Annual for 
1904, which arrived on the opening day of 
the new year. 

tegarding population, the figures show a 
steady decrease in the number of natives 
and a steady increase in the number of per- 
sons of foreign birth, especially Japanese 
and Chinese. In 1872 the number of natives 
was, in round terms, 50,000, and in 1900, 
30,000. In 1872 the number of Chinese was, 
in round terms, 2000, and in 1900, 25,000. 
The record of Japanese among the population 
only begins with 1884, when the number was 
116 persons, but in 1900 the number was 
over 61,000. The total population of 1872 is 
given at 56,897, and in 1900 at 154,001. The 
relation of nationality to plantation labor 
is indicated by a table which shows the na- 
tionality and number of sugar-plantation 1a- 
borers, the number of Japanese being 31,029 
out of a total of all nationalities of 42,242, 
these figures being for the year 1902. The 
Japanese plantation laborers increased from 
13,884 in 1894 to 31,029 in 1902; while the 
Chinese laborers on sugar plantations fell in 
number from 8114 in 1897 to 3937 in 1902. 
Portuguese are next in rank in the number 
of sugar-plantation laborers, the number of 
Portuguese being 2669; the next following 
this is Porto-Ricans, 2036, while native 
Hawaiians are only 1493 in number. 

Sugar, of course, continues to be the prin- 
cipal crop of Hawaii, though a number of 
other tropical products are now receiving 
careful attention, including coffee, tobacco, 
Manila hemp, vanilla beans, and pineapples. 
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Some Remarkable Songs 


Ix the course of a musical season uncom- 
monly fertile in events of moment, we can 
recall no occasion yielding more rare and 
persistent pleasure than the production, at a 
recent concert of the Kneisel Quartet, of 
five songs by Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler. 
Mr. Loeffler, who is an Alsatian by birth 
but a Bostonian by profession, occupies a 
peculiar place, entirely of his own selection, 
in the field of contemporary music. He is a 
seeker after the realities of shadowy and dim 

‘ illusions, a painter of grays and greens and 
subtle golds. The “purple patches” in 
which Richard Strauss delights, with the 
exuberance of his fiery temperament, have 
po attraction for Mr. Loeffler. The obvious 
splendor, the expected richness, the con- 
tinual iridescence of Strauss’s schemes are 
wholly absent from the strange and _ inti- 
mate music of this tonal Verlaine. Mr. 
Loeffler is, primarily, a creator of atmos- 
phere, a weaver of evanescent and slender 
arabesques. His music has the subdued and 
elusive beauty of antique tapestries. He 
reminds one, at times, of Brahms in his more 
ascetic moods; yet he has a concentrated in- 
tensity, a veiled yet stinging poignancy, a 
sensuousness of mood, quite foreign to the 
frankly Teutonic temperament of that master. 

The songs by Mr. Loeffler, of which we 

write, are settings of the verse of Gustave 
Kahn, Baudelaire, and Verlaine: of the first, 
“Timbres oubliés,” ‘ Adieu pour Jamais,” 
and “ Les Paons”; Baudelaire’s tragic “ La 
Cloche Félée,” and Verlaine’s “ Sérénade ” 
“Comme la voix d’un mort qui chante- 
rait....” For this reticent and singularly 
effective verse Mr. Loeffler has written music 
of exquisite beauty. Here is work of authen- 
tic distinction, of vivid individuality—musie 
that has not its superior, that has, in- 
deed, few equals, for distinction of thought, 
for originality of contrivance, for delicate 
eloquence. For Mr. Loeffler, Verlaine, Baude- 
laire, Kahn, and their poetic kind, are as 
bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh. If he is, 
with them, as his detractors are fond of 
maintaining, slightly decadent, he is their 
peer in artistry, in force of temperament, in 
fineness of accomplishment. Nothing could 
better summarize the quality of his imagina- 
tion than these haunting lines of Gustave 
Kahn, for which he has written unforgetable 
music: 





“Timbres oubliés des charmants jardins, 
Timbres argentins des Thulés lointains, 
Timbres violets des voix consolantes 
Kpandant graves les bénédictions, 
Timbres bleus des péris aux féeries, 
Timbres d’or des mongoles orfévreries 
Et vieil or des vieilles nations.” 


Concerning Brahms 

Will the Brahms controversy ever come to 
a final settlement? How often have we been 
assured that Brahms is the only modern 
composer who is worthy of being ranked 
with the immortals? Yet here is Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, of London and the Pall Mall Ga- 
cette, again throwing us into doubt and con- 
fusion. ‘“ Brahms,” says Mr. Blackburn, 
with refreshingly positive conviction, “ re- 
mains the most extraordinary, though un- 
inspired, composer that the world has ever 
seen. . . . Brahms knew everything worth 
knowing about music; why did he not put 
that knowledge to beautiful uses?”  Per- 
haps he did. Has Mr. Blackburn ever heard 
the E-major Intermezzo for piano, opus 116, 
or the B-minor rhapsody, opus 76, or the 
D-major symphony? No doubt he has; and 
that merely deepens the mystery. 


Scottish Song and Burns 

An eminent but erratic English critic has 
aroused the ire of lovers of Scottish music 
by some vigorous deliverances on the sub- 
Ject of Burns, Gaelic song, and that treas- 
ured institution of the Highlander — the 
bagpipe. The critic does not set very much 
store by the poetry of Burns, nor does the 
musical element in his songs greatly appeal* 
to him, But, says an indignant corre- 
spondent, “he begins by stating that he does 
not understand the language in which 
Burns’s pa@ems are written”—a fatal con- 
fession! 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made, 
Look for the signature of S. ANARGYROS. 
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BY THE 
Hamburg From 
American New York 
Line Feb’y 2, 1904 
UPON THE TWIN-SCREW 
PALATIAL STEAMER 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
Cruise of 74 days costing $450 and upward. 
Send for booklet. 
HAMBURG=-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago; 1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
gor Olive Street, St. Louis 











Are You Going South? 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


offers the quickest time 
and best service to the 


Winter Resorts of South Carolina, 





Georgia, Florida and Cuba 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR »w 


: CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS (J) ) 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use oO: 
te) in time. Sold by druggists. =| 


“ CONSUMPTION ¥ 








| Girls 
For information, rates, reservations, etc., ad- | 
dress. Geo. B. Ecker, Agent Passenger Depart- | 
ment, 1161 Broadway, New York. 









































Some Attractive Features 
OF THE 


February Bazar 


Essays About Girls. No. Ill. 
Dr. HENRY VAN DykKE 


Memoirs of a Baby. Chapter XI. 
Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. JOSEPHINE DASK AM 


The Coronation of Mrs. Beacock. 
Illustrated by Lester Ralph. 


Story 
Mary B. MULLETT 


The Redemption of Mabel Muriel. Story 
ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


The Masquerader. A Novel. Chapter IV. 


llustrated by Clarence Underwood, 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 

Advance Spring Fashions 
Illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose. A. Tr ASHMORE 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Part II. 
ADA STERLING 


Recipes in Rhyme 


Curtains and Draperies 
Illustrated by J. Labrosse. 


Cut Glass and China 
With photographs. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Embroidered Centre-Pieces 
LiLiaN BARTON-WILSON 


Winter House Plants. No. II. 


With photographs. 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


Valentine Luncheons _]osEPHINE GRENIER 
illustrated with photographs. 


Fifteen Cents a Copy ~ One Dollar a Year 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 


CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOSEPH. MO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Good 
Cards. 


Their splendid wearing, dealing 
and playing qualities, are found 
in no other popular-priced card. 
Sold by dealers all over the world. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Hoyle for 10c. estamos, 128 pages 


For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, 
0 use Paine's Trays. sonnens 2s with each 
AAA | MND K set of trays. Write for particulars. 
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A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE 


By the Author of ** The Martyrdom of an Empress,” “A Doffed Coronet,” etc. 
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Locomobile Back. Order by Name. 
Ps : ; 


Copyright, 1900-3, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 





This is the story of the life of Emperor Francis-Joseph of Austria, told by the biographer 
of his consort, the late Empress Elizabeth, in The Martyrdom of an Empress. It con- 
stitutes a companion volume to the latter, completing it, in fact, and presents the doyen 
of the Old World monarchs in a singularly fascinating light, describing his many bitter 
trials, his relations with his wonderfully clever and imperious mother, with his kindly old 
father, as well as with the other members of his family. The historical portions of his 
career have served as a sort of framework for the portrayal of the private life of the 
Emperor, with interesting details never before printed. 
Illustrated from Private Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo, Ornamented 
Cloth, Deckel Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Net Results 
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Which is 
Deservedly 
the Renowned 
Whiskey of 
the World. 
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For the physical 
needs of women it 
is a pure tonic. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Where to: ne Winter 


YOUR DOCTOR WILL SAY: 


Quebec! Quebec! 


Grand in Summer, GRANDER IN WINTER, 
with its Unrivalled Sports. The largest fur em- 
porium in America. By 


The QO. @ L. St. J. Ry., 


tothe feeding grounds of Moose and Caribou. 














LEADING HOTEL 





Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 

















“My salary is $2,500 per year. What would 
become of my family should I die suddenly ?” 
Free Booklet. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
»  sediment—will not spoil nor discolor tlhe 
F) finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottic, 
5e.; also half-pints, pints & qts. 


ee Russia Cement Co. Govesst<'s: 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASI and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE": 
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